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THIS WEEK’S PAPER. 

If you have not already gone into your corn 
fields to get next year’s seed ears, there is no 
time to lose. You can make $5 a day at this 
work—maybe much more. On page 3 Dr. Henry 
Wallace tells you how. 

“How to Make Your Underdrains at Home’’— 
that is another subject well handled on page 3; 
and there is a capital suggestion there, too, 
about taking advantage of present low prices to 
build a house. And when you do build, for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t be content with a mere 
g00ds box effect. Go to an architect, or else or- 
der some of the cheap architect’s plans publish- 
ed in The Progressive Farmer a year or two ago. 

“Keep your cotton off the market thirty days.” 
This is the burden of a very thoughtful article 
by President Alexander of the Farmers’ Union 
on page 4, and no cotton grower can afford to ig- 
nore his counsel about the whole situation. 


For the housewives there are some excellent 
recipes On page 6; on page 9 Professor Massev 
tells your neighbor about a lot of farming prob- 
lems that you yourself are also interested in; and 
On page 11 you will find remedies for a number 
of horse and cattle troubles. It is worth far 
more than our subscription price to be able to 
call upon such authorities for help when you 
need it. 

That’s a dandy idea our Mr. French empha- 
sizes on page 10—‘‘Stop your gullies with cattle 











A PRIZE-WINNING ENGLISH 


Fine type of the bacon breed that is steadily growing more popular. 


TAMWORTH. 


Owned by J. F. Cook & Co., 


Lexington, Ky. 


And just in this connection, let’s have a word of encouragement and gladness for these who 
took The Progressive Farmer’s advice last spring and arranged for plenty of hog and hominy 
this year—which is at the same time, unfortunately, a word of rebuke and sadness for those who 


ignored our advice and followed the ways of Mr. All-Cotton. 


At any rate, here’s the item we re- 


fer to, just clipped from one of our news exchanges and every Southern farmer ought to read it 
along with his Bible lesson every night now for at least a week: 


“Price of Hogs Up.—For the first time in nine years the price of hogs rose even with that of 


cattle in the Chicago stockyards last Monday, 


of live stock and high price of corn is given as the cause of the rise. 


tallow has gone up at the same time.” 





instead of brush.”’ 
how to do it. 


Read what he says and learn 


Gathering apples is timely work now, and a 
reading of Mr. Grab’s letter (page 14) should 
not be postponed. 


And then a touch of humor—we can’t get 
along without it, and this time it’s on the Poultry 
Page. When you finish the day’s work, let some- 
body read Mark Twain’s article aloud to the 
whole family and you will laugh away the cares 
of the hour, and sleep better for it. 








NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

Among the features already in’ sight for next 
week’s Progressive Farmer are the following— 

(1) Some general observations on European 
conditions as contrasted with American, as they 
appeared to ye Editor on our thirteen-day voyage 
home. This will probably be the last of the 
travel letters. 

(2) A review of the cotton situation by Mr. 
T. B. Parker who has made a special study of 
present conditions. Cotton growers will find this 
article especially worthy of attention. 

(3) ‘How to Succeed With Pecans’’ will be 
treated in our Horticultural Department by Prof. 
W. N. Hutt. 


(4) ‘“‘The Live Stock Exhibit at 


State Fair’ will be described for our readers by | 


Dr. R. S. Curtis who represents us there. 
(5) “An Old Time Corn Shucking” is a vivid 


the Virginia 


the figure being 7 cents, or thereabout. Sacrcity 


The price of pork, lard, and 





pen-picture of the happy harvest festival of ante- 
bellum days. 

And there will be, of course, other articles of 
timely interest that cannot now be announced. 





HAVE YOU OATS OR WHEAT FOR SALE? 


A hundred farmers who have improved seed 
oats or wheat for sale should be advertising now 
in The Progressive Farmer. In our Farmers’ Ex- 
change an advertisement will cost only three 
cents a word for each insertion, while display ad- 
vertising will cost only $1.68 per inch per week 
a low rate when you consider that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer now has 24,000 average weekly 
circulation, averaging twice as many copies per 
week as any other weekly, daily or monthly be- 
tween Richmond and Atlanta. Undoubtedly every 
man who has improved stock or improved seed 
for sale will find that an advertisement in our 
paper—carrying the news like a town crier into 
24,000 prosperous farm homes a week—is the 
best and cheapest salesman to be had. 











A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

For work done without conviction, for power 
wasted on trivialities, for labor expended with 
levity for the purpose of winning the easy ap- 
plause of a fashion-driven public, there remains 
but one end—the oblivion that is preceded by 
toleration and cenotaphed with contempt.—Rud- 
yard Kipling in “‘The Light that Failed.” 

— — 
Not without 
| of our lives. 








design does God write the music 
Be it ours to learn the tune, and 
not to be dismayed at the rests. They are not to 
| be slurred over, not to be omitted, not to destroy 
the melody, not to change the key-note.—Ruskin. 
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What Rome and Pompeii Can Teach Us. 





Some Lessons From the Past for Men of To-day 


Abroad—The Four Things That Made Rome Great: 
Predatory Wealth, (3) Freedom From Intolerance, and (4) Her Splendid System of Highways. 


—Description of a Visit to Pompeii. 
Yesterday we left Rome, and to-day finds me | 
in Naples, but not even the beauty of its ‘‘blue 
Vesuvian bay’ and of the surrounding moun- 
tains, has sufficed to break the spell of the Eter- 
nal City. My. mind still goes back to the seat of 
the greatest empire of all history, and to the 
mighty figures who once trod the ways over which 
I have walked these last few days. The world | 
may stand a million years, but their deeds will 
not be forgotten, and the words “July” and ‘“‘Au- | 
gust’? will not endure longer than the fame of | 
Julius and Augustus Caesar in whose honor these | 
months were named. 


a | 

But what gave Rome its greatness? That is | 
a pertinent inquiry—especially pertinent for us | 
in America who dream dreams of a like leader- | 
ship among the nations of the earth, and perti- | 
nent for us in the South who would have our | 
section contribute its full share to the greatness | 
of our common country. And the answer is cne| 
that perhaps may give us more cause for pause | 
and for thought than for pride. 

Unquestionably, more than anything else, the | 
quality that made the Roman great was regard | 
for law. He could make law and obey law; and, 
because he could, he won dominion over tou | 


thousand tribes who lacked this power. | 


“The merit of the Greek was his individuality; | 
of the Roman, his submission to law..... Reso- | 
lutely the Italian surrendered his own personal | 
will for the sake of freedom, and learned to obey | 
his father that he might know how to obey the| 
State.”’ 

More loudly then than about anything else | 
does Rome speak to us in appeal for respect for | 
law, the rock on which she built her greatness— | 
and it is a lesson that we in this day of lynching, | 
night riding, and mob outbreaks shall do well to 
take to heart. 

& 

With his mother’s milk indeed did the young 
Roman imbibe this spirit. He was born into a 
home in which the father ruled, with affection, of 
gourse, but with authority unquestioned over 
both wife and children. And this authority last- 
ed as long as life itself. A father could refuse 
even a grown son or daughter the right to buy, 
sell or acquire any property; all their earnings 
belonged to the father, if he chose to take them; 
and he could imprison or scourge a son without 
any court or officer having right to interfere,— 
much the same power with regard to the wife be- 
ing also his. 

Under such conditions, the young Roman, from 
his very infancy, learned obedience to author- 
ity, and he grew up with a regard for law and 
order that made him the ruler of the world. 
Master of himself, he became master of every 
tribe that had not learned the ancient lesson of 
obedience and restraint; for always the mob must 
go down before the onslaught of disciplined 
troops, and always the people who give way to 
mob rule must surrender to the people who un- 
flinchingly ‘‘render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s.’”” In Rome the ideal citizen was 
stern Brutus who as judge could sentence his 
own sons to death for infraction of the law he 
had sworn to enforce, and almost the only out- 
breaks of the mob I recall in Rome were those 
against rulers who seemed to be taking the law 


Set Forth in the Fifteenth of Our Letters From 
(1) Regard for Law, (2) The Curbing of 


was regard for law, more than any other one 
quality, that gave her greatness. 

In other countries and cities in ancient times 
the poorer folk rose in violence now and then to 
demand their rights—and then were beaten back 
only to find their last state worse than their 
first. But in Rome the plebeians fought their 
way to independence and to leadership by legal 
and orderly means and at length won the coveted 
prize. Gradually they won citizenship, then lim- 
ited suffrage, then the right of veto, then the 
right of legal intermarriage with the patricians, 





THE SECRET OF ROME’S GREATNESS. 


Unquestionably, more than anything else, 
the quality that made the Roman great was 
regard for law. He could make law and 
obey law; and because he could, he won 
dominion over ten thousand tribes who 
lacked this power. 

From his very infancy, he learned obedi- 
ence to authority, and he grew up with a 
regard for law and order that made him 
the ruler of the world. Master of himself, 
he became master of every tribe that had 
not learned the ancient lesson of obedience 
and restraint; for always the mob must go 
down before the onslaught of disciplined 
troops, and always the people who give way 
to mob rule must surrender to the people 
who unflinchingly ‘render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's.” 


More loudly then than about anything 
else does Rome speak to us in appeal for 
respect for law, the rock on which she built 
her greatness—and it is a lesson that we 
in this day of lynching, night-riding, and 
mob outbreaks shall do well to take to 
heart. 











and then the slow abolition of many special priv- 
ileges long enjoyed by the aristocrats. There are 
no nobler figures in history than the Gracchi, the 
earliest reformers who gave their lives in this 
long struggle for the rights of the people. The 
public lands had been gobbled up by the wealthy 
classes, and as the penalty for their efforts to 
get a fair distribution, the two brothers in the 
end gave up their lives. It was Julius Caesar 
more than any other man who finally wrested 
from the Roman plutocracy its unfair advantages, 
and in this work he proved himself even greater 
aS a constructive statesman than he was as a 
conqueror, and won for himself his greatest claim 
to undying fame and honor. The nobles who 
had stolen great estates from the public lands 
had to give way to small farmers under Caesar’s 
homestead law. Immense _ slave plantations, 
crushing out free labor and degrading it had 
been the rule, but Caesar decreed that every land- 
lord should use at least one-third free labor. 
Finding interest sometimes as high as 48 per 
cent, Caesar reduced it to 12 per cent maximum, 
and also abolished slavery for debt. Finding 
idle capitalists living on usury, he decreed that 
they must invest at least one-half their money in 
real estate, and also that no man should hoard 
more than $3,000. Realizing that the burdens of 





into their own hands or exercising power beyond 
their authority. 

a 
forget everything else 
therefore let us not forget this: 


If we about Rome, 


Of all things, it 


taxation were not equally distributed, he laid 
| heavy customs duties upon articles of luxury im- 
ported by the rich. Seeing menace to the empire 
in provinces governed arbitrarily from Rome, he 
gave home rule to them all. More than this, 


Caesar found Rome with only 450,000 of her 











people allowed to vote and extended the franchise 
to over 4,000,000, thus insuring the permanence 
of these reforms for the benefit of the masses, 
Ms 

And I should say that next to the Roman re. 
gard for law, nothing else contributed so much 
to her greatness as this growing recognition of 
the rights of the common man, and the steady in- 
crease of legal checks upon the rapacity of her 
Rockefellers and Harrimans and Goulds. All Ro- 
man history sheds light upon our own public 
problems, and in so far as they are attempting 
to curb predatory wealth, Roosevelt in the Re- 
publican Party, and Bryan in the Democratic, and 
Watson in the Populisi, in America to-day, are 
fighting battles as old as the memory of Caesar. 


& 


There is another source of Roman greatness 
that I should not fail to mention along with her 
regard for law and her checks upon plutocracy, 
and that is her tolerance of all religious sects— 
a record marred only by a few bloody years of 
persecution of the early Christians. No one who 
travels through Europe and sees how the perse- 
cution of the Huguenots enfeebled France, and 
how the Inquisition gave Spain hopeless dry rot, 
and how religious warfare held back Germany for 
centuries and laid waste to many of its fairest 
provinces—no one seeing all this can fail to ap- 
preciate how much her freedom from religious 
intolerance meant to Roman supremacy. This 
point can not be too strongly emphasized. 


& 


And then in the fourth and last place, I would 
mention as one of the main bulwarks of Roman 
strength her magnificent system of public high- 
ways. A few days ago I went out over the world- 
famous Appian Way, a road _ built by Appius 
Claudius in 312 B. C., and over which therefore 
ten generations had already come and gone when 
Christ was born. I can not do better here than 
to quote from a modern historian, referring as 
he does to this same Appian Way and to the great 
good roads system of which it was a part: 

“Afterward all Italy, and then the growing em- 
pire outside Italy, was traversed by a net-work of 
such roads. Nothing was permitted to obstruct 
or divert their course. Mountains were tunneled, 
rivers bridged, marshes spanned by miles of vi- 
aducts of masonry. They were smoothly paved 
with huge Slabs, over some two feet of gravel, to 
the width of eighteen feet, making the best 
means of communication the world was to see 
until the time of railroads. They were so care- 
fully constructed, too, that their remains, in good 
condition to-day, still ‘mark the lands where 
Rome has ruled.’ Primarily they were designed 
for military purposes; but of course they facili- 
tated all intercourse and helped to bind Italy to- 
gether socially.” 


& 

But here I am in Naples, and however reluct- 
ant I am to do so, time and space demand that 
I take my thought away from Rome. Naples it- 
self is certainly worthy of a paragraph, its beauti- 
ful location and environment having given rise 
to the popular saying, ‘‘See Naples and die.” 
After traversing its foul and squalid streets, how- 
ever, I am more impressed by the parallel remark 
of quite a different tenor made by a lady in our 
party— 

“Smell Naples and die.” 


What has interested me far more than Naples 
itself is the buried city of Pompeii which I have 
visited to-day. Pompeii was a town about the size 
of Raleigh, Columbia, Montgomery, or Jackson— 
20,000 to 30,000 people—and the eruption from 
Vesuvius that buried it in ashes and destroyed 
the lives of probably 10,000 people, took place 
more than eighteen hundred years ago: at a 
time when men who had seen the Christ were yet 
alive and when the old gods—Fortuna, Mercury, 
and Jupiter—were still worshipped here in tem- 


(Continued on Page 8.) 
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Select Your Seed Corn Now. 


There is 


By Henry Wallace, Editor Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The time is at hand when the far- 
mer should think seriously about se- 
lecting his seed corn for next vear. 
Farmers have different ways of do- 
{ng this. Some wait till husking 
time, have a basket in the rear end 
of the wagon, and when they find a 
particularly fine ear throw it into the 
pasket, put it away in the corn crib 
py itself and take their time in mak- 
ing the election. Others don’t even 
do this, but keep their eyes open for 
the best ears when they are shovel- 
ing the corn into the crib, and throw 
them off into a pile by itself. This 
is better than going to the crib for 
your seed corn, but not so very much 
petter after all, when the corn goes 
into the crib sound in the fall and 
there is a dry winter. 

Others take a basket on their arm 
or a bag over the shoulder and go 
out when the corn is thoroughly ripe 
and pick out the largest and finest 
looking ears. Very often they put 
the emphasis on the “largest’’; for 
the average farmer can not get over 
his craze for bigness, whether in 
corn or in live stock. This is better 
than either of the other ways, but it 
ig not the best way. They secure 
large, fine looking, uniform ears, but 
there is not always a certainty that 
these ears will reproduce themselves. 


You Must Consider Stalk as Well as 
Ear. 


No man can select seed corn as he 
should unless he takes into account 
the stalk as well as the ear. You 
need not expect an ear, no matter 
how shapely it is, to reproduce itself 
unless it came from a vigorous stalk. 
Even the position of the ear on the 
stalk is a matter of a good deal of 
importance. If too high up, it is an 
invitation to the wind to blow down 
that stalk, if the ear is large and 
well developed, which is not always 
and, in fact, seldom the case. It is 
equally a mistake to select an ear 
that is low down, and for obvious 
reasons. 


What Kind of Ear to Choose. 


The ears should be moderately 
large, well shaped, growing about 


the right spot, neither too high up) 


No Time to Lose if You Would Get Best Results From Next 
Year’s Corn Crop. 





nor too low down, on a vigorous, | 


hardy stalk not too tall. It provokes 
us when we see weekly papers pub- 
lishing photographs of stalks of corn 
twelve to sixteen feet high with an 
ear high up and usually standing up 
instead of bending over. It, gives 
farmers a wrong idea of what corn 
should be. 


In selecting this seed corn do not 
hunt for the smallest possible cob, 
for the reason that the ear with the 
very small cob is easily blown off by 
a high wind. Nor should it be too 
long on the shank. In fact, we sel-: 
dom see a really good ear on a long 
shank. These long shanks are par- 
ticularly objectionable when the corn 
is to be cut off either for the silo or 
the shock. 

Under the most favorable condi- 
tions there is considerable loss in 
ears when pinched off by the harves- 
ter. It is true that they can be pick- 
ed up, but that takes time. A large 
amount can not be kept together be- 
cause it heats. Hence this waste 
should be avoided as much as possi- 
ble by selecting seed corn of the 
right type at the start. 

It is true that this involves a great 
deal of labor. When it is remem- 
bered, however, that eighty good ears 
Will make a bushel and that a bushel 
will plant from eight to ten acres, 
One can well afford to spend a good 





deal of time in selecting his seed 
corn in the field. We shall take up 
in future articles the question of 
how to dry it out and keep it. 

We speak of this now because it 
is time to at least prepare to spend 
considerable time in selecting your 
seed corn for next year. Seed corn 
of the type we have tried to indicate 
is worth five dollars a bushel of any 
man’s money in any year. We don’t 
mean that it will sell for that except 
to an individual here and there who 
knows its value. We mean that it 
has a value of five dollars per bushel 
to the farmer who is to plant it, 
whether it sells for fifty cents or five | 
dollars. | 

We would make a great step for-| 
ward in corn growing if those who! 





Substituting lx4 Plank for Tile. 


Showing How Any Farmer Can Make His Own Underdrains at Home. 


Messrs. Editors: As tiles for 
drains cannot be easily bought, a 
desire seems to be aroused among 
farmers to know how I used 1x4 
pieces. No one can estimate the in- 
creased value of wet lands and the 
yield of crops when the land is prop- 
erly underdrained and brought into 
cultivation. My plan is as follows: 


Cutting the Ditch. 

First, cut ditch about 1 1-2 feet 
wide and about 2 feet deep,with good 
places to empty below and with reg- 
ular grade—not steeper grade above 
than below. If on a seepy hillside, 
circle, so as not to increase the grade 
materially, keeping the ditch as 
straight as possible. 


How to Make the Drain Boxes. 


The drain boxes are made of three 
1x4 pieces of any length you have, 
from 20 feet down. The two side 





Now is the time to build a 


Money is getting easier. 


they may be at the top again. 


This is a bald statement of 


less. definitely, to build homes. 


saving of 20 or 25 per cent. 
almost everywhere. 


Labor felt 


signs of the rebound. 


hard to get good materials and 





Now is the Time to Build. 


Facts and Figures That Show Why You Can Build From 10 to 30 
Per Cent More Cheaply To-day Than You Could a Year Ago, 
and Why You Should Not Delay. 


price, good workmen are available at the minimum wage, con- 
tractors and sub-contractors are eager for work at a small profit. 


A year ago building costs were away up. 
At any rate, with the return of 
business confidence and activity, they are sure to advance—how 
soon and how far no man knows. 


portance to thousands of Americans who are planning, more or 


work or hearsay. It is substantiated by first-class evidence, from 
all parts of the country, that drives it home to the prospective 
home-builder and must make him sit up and take notice. For 
the saving over last year is estimated at no less than 10 per cent 
anywhere, and in some localities, under especially favorable con- 
ditions, as high as 30 or 40 per cent. 
readers of this article it would not be unreasonable to look for a 
Right now is the time to build. 
When the times go hard and the financial panic struck, the 
building business was knocked in the head. 
ing, and there was manifested a general tendency to do nothing 
until times got better. Building operations took a great slump 


sought other jobs. Contractors felt it, and were forced to offer 
inducements to get work. The brick and cement manufacturers 
felt it, and down went prices. But still no building was done. 
Now we have reached rock bottom, and all around are the 
But the cost of building ts still at low- 
water mark, and good workmen are not yet busy. 
tide has fairly turned, thenthe rush will come. Prices will soar. 
Labor will become greedy and contractors avaricious. It will be 


to build.—Walter A. Dyer, in October Country Life in America. 


home. Materials are low in 


In another year 


a situation that is of vital im- 


But it is not based upon guess- 


For the majority of the 


Money was in hid- 


it first, and the poorer workmen 


When the 


good workmen. Now is the time 


happy results? 








managed corn shows could be per- 
suaded to make a rule that corn 
must be shown on the stalk instead 
of on the ear. This would necessarily 
make a rather small showing, but it 
would have educational benefits far 
ahead of those of the corn shows we 





are now having. 





Plowed a Twenty-Acre Field With | 
One Furrow. | 

David Ragan, of Meat Camp, has 
just finjshed plowing and planting 
a field containing 20 acres, the en- 
tire field having been plowed in one 
continuous furrow. The field is a 
pretty knoll and was plowed with a 
No. 20 Oliver chilled plow, drawn by 
three horses abreast. The first round 
was three-fourths of a mile in length, 
and round after round was made day 
after day until the job was com- 
pleted, but only one furrow was run. 
This strikes ug as rather out of the 
common, and we doubt if there is 
another field of the kind in many 
counties around us.—Boone Demo- 





crat. 


pieces (called A and B) are nailed 
on the top of the outer edge of the 
bottom piece (called C), coming to- 
gether at the top like the roof of a 
house. The bottom piece (C) should 
be two or three inches shorter at 
each end than the side pieces (A and 
B); and before nailing together, 
chamfer or bevel off the inner end 
of both A and B then in the same 
manner bevel off the the outer ends, 
so when nailed evenly on the bottom 
piece (C), which is shorter, the lat- 
ter ends of A and B will slip into 
the outer end (supposed to be the 
box next below, or down stream in 
the ditch) and will hold it in line. 
In other words, the side pieces at 
each end have spurs projecting three 
or four inches beyond the bottom 
piece, both spurs beveled from the 
inner side a one end and from the 
outer side at the other end; one end 
will then slip into the next box as 
the drain lies in the ditch. 

It is well to cut a few notches 
in the lower edge of the side pieces 
(A and B) before nailing, to let 





water in, thereby hastening the es- 
cape of surface water. 


Shovel and Spade as_ Prosperity 
Makers, 


This explains my method of un- 
derdraining in as plain language as 
I can use; and I shall be much grat- 
ified, if any one derives as much 
profit and satisfaction from easily 
made underdrains as I have. It was 
difficult to get my own consent to 
venture on untried methods with 1x4 
plank; but my most sanguine hope 
of profit in crops and increased value 
of land has been fully realized. If 
you have wet bottom lands of fairly 
good soil, count yourself happy. 
Draw on the shovel and spade, in- 
stead of the “fertilizer man” (with 
his task marked against you for you 
to pay for it), and reap from drained 
lands a crop all yours. Rain or 
shine, your crop will be more cer- 
tain of a larger yield than would 
worn, fertilized hills, with their hill- 
side ditches that cost more than un- 
derdrains to make and keep in re- 
pair. If half of the bottom land of 
the State were drained and culti- 
vated, the yield, without commercial 
fertilizer, of corn, oats, hay, syrup, 
and other field crops and vegetables 
would supply ample provision with- 
out buying from other States. This 
means prosperity. Every person 
would see it and feel it, without an 
eye-opener; but when will farmers 
see and feel the shovel and spade as 
a factor to open the way to such 
M. F. BERRY. 


Editorial Comment: Mr. Berry’s 
former report of his ripe experience 
has aroused much interest in under- 
drainage. That interest ought to be 
kept alive till it results in many un- 
derdrains. Underdrains in hillsides 
that are seepy and in many that are 
not, will put such life into the soil 
that one will scarcely realize that 
it is the same place. Air in the soil 
is as necessary as water for the 
growth of crops; and year by year 
the drains will go on making the 
land more open and make available 
more plant food. On wet land of 
great richness, underdrains will al- 
most make the difference between 
having no land for cultivated crops 
and having very productive land. It 
is suggested that a trial with under- 
draining be made at least with the 
home garden, for that will so well 
teach a valuable lesson that more 
underdrainage will be used on the 
farm. 








OBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen: good 

pay, steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box C 44, Danville, Va. 





FOR SALE.—Large comfortable dwelling with 

good cistern, out houses. one good tenant 
house, pecan grove. and good water. Twenty- 
nine acres of good land. One-half mile from 
town. Price $2,500, one-fifth cash, balance easy 
payments. On main line I.C.R. R. Town has 
three churches and good graded school. Ad- 
dress The Simpson Mer. Co.. Terry, Miss. 


P 5 y 

AAA DON'T RUST FARM 
sede ae nes Sold direct to farmers at man- 
re ufacturers’ prices. Catalogue 
free. Freight prepaid. 
ma ie THE WARD FENCE 
a Box 858 Decatur, 


15 Cents a Rod| 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for 
, 26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2¢ 
for 34-inch; 27e for a 47-inch 

‘arm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 87e. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 cays, trial. 
Catalog free. Write forittoday. 

KITSELMAN BROS. 

Box 84, MUNCIE, IND. 


FENCE imaco2 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
preventrust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 72 Winchester, Indi 
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Farmers, Use Your Warehcuses. |imposed upon the agricultural in- riders, and we hope that all guch 
terests of the South. Well, if you] characters may 


They Will Help You to Market Your Money Crop 


Markets on 
Timely 


Short Rations Until 


Message From President 


To the Farmers of North Carolina: 

Whatever your crop 
be, market it slowly. It is poor 
business policy: to force any product 
on a non-appreciative market. 
great bulk of agricultural products 
are non-perishable if kept under 
shelter. Of course there is always 
the danger of fire, but we can have | 
that risk covered by insurance for a} 
small cost. Feed the markets on | 
short rations and you will soon see} 


money may 


prices boosted by an increased de-| 
mand. Don’t let the cry of “pig | 
crops” scare you into parting with 


your products at a price that will | 
not give you a fair and just reward 
for your labor and the capital that 
you have invested in your business. | 


Stop the Suicidal Policy. 


You don’t find men in other call- | 
ings disposing of products 
represent a year’s work and inter- 


|man’”’ 


|/But as long as we follow the present 
{method of marketing 
|there will be a legitimate field for 


The | j 


| ton crop, 


| way of 
;}done by extending the selling 


| throughout the year so that the sup- 


which | 
i'ducts and selling in such quantity as 


Slowly—Feed the 
Prices Get Better—A Wise and 
Alexander, of the Farmers’ Union. 
would soon go out of business. 


our crops, 


the ‘‘middle man,’’ and, in fact, he 
is a necessary part of this mode of 
marketing. In the case of the cot- 
which is the _ principal 
money of the South, we can well be- 
lieve that a fair margin is made by 
the men who stand between the pro- 
ducer and the spinner; otherwise 
there would not be so many “cotton 
buyers.”’ 


Co-operate in Your Selling. 


Now, how are we to get out of 
these ‘‘old ruts’? and upon the high- 
successful business—like 
marketing of our crops? It must be 
period 


ply will just keep pace with the de- 
mand. Also by ‘“‘bunching”’ our pro- 





market. 


man that buys it will. 


Extend your selling period 
house will help you. 

lf you bills”’ 
cotton as you can. 


“owe that 


and use a check book. 
and then stay out. If farmers 


ing on credit, 





It is poor policy to force your crop on an unappreciative 


If you don’t hold your cotton for better prices the middle- 
That ‘is what he buys it for. 

Feed unappreciative markets on short rations until they get 
hungry enough to offer better prices. 


must be 


Possibly you will not have to sell any at all, 
if you will see your local banker, 


Borrow on your cotton just as little money as you can get 
along with. Leave this money on deposit with your local bank 


Economize in every way possible until you get out of debt 


are ever to attain their commer- 
cial independence they must raise home supplies and quit buy- 


through the year; your ware- 


paid, sell just as little 








est on their investment, at a price 
below cost. The farmer has often 
done this by following the suicidal 
policy of forcing on the market in 
four months time, crops which must 
meet and supply a year’s demand. 
Of course these crops are not to be 
and will not be consumed in four 
months. They are bought by the 
“middle man” and held in storage 
until the demands of the markets 
call for them at remunerative 
prices. 

We should not quarrel with the 
“middle man” as long as he con- 
ducts a legitimate buying and selling 
business. We should quarrel with 
ourselves for not handling our own 
crops for our own benefit in the 
same business-like way that the 
“middle man” has been handling 
them for his benefit. If products 
were not offered for sale on the 
streets of our towns at whatever 
price they would bring, the ‘‘middle 


demanded by large buyers. This is 
co-operative selling. 
How is it to be done? Through 


the storage or warehouse plan. Go 
to any large cotton market town and 
you will find the cotton buyers using 
the warehouses to store our cotton in, 
to be held until demanded by the 
spinner. We should do this for our- 
selves and save the profits that now 
go to the men who have been doing 
it for us. 


owe bills you should pay them when 
payment is demanded. But do not 
put all of your cotton on the market. 
Go to your local banker and borrow 
on your cotton just as little money 
as you can possibly do with. Leave 
this money on deposit and use a 
check book. Your check may possi- 
bly pay several bills and finally be 
deposited to the credit of some other 
man without any money being drawn 
from the bank. 

I mention this because I know 
that bankers are more ready to loan 
money if it is to be left on deposit 
with them. Follow this plan and 
economize in every way possible un- 
til you get out of debt, and then 
swear that you will stay out. If 
farmers are ever to attain their com- 
mercial independence they must 
raise home supplies and quit buying 
on credit. I don’t know a single 
farmer who has followed the “all 
cotton system’’ and made a success 
at it. 


Cotton Crop Shorter Than Last Year. 


Now, a few words about the cotton 


crop. The crop is greatly over-esti- 
mated. At the Farmers’ Union Con- 
vention in Fort Worth, Texas, we 


had reports from every one of the 
Cotton States and according to these 
reports from the field the commit- 
tee having charge of this matter 
was fully convinced that we would 
find in the wind-up that the present 
crop is considerably below that of 
last year. 

If the crop is held off the market 
for thirty days we will see a very 
material rise in the price. 

H. Q. ALEXANDER, 


President North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union. 





FARMER’S UNION AGAINST NIGHT 
RIDERS. 


President H. Q. Alexander, Head of 
the North Carolina Organization, 
Declares It Has No Sympathy with 
Night Rider Methods. 


Messrs. Editors: I have noticed 
in the daily papers an account of the 
work of night riders in this State. It 
goes without saying that the Far- 
mers’ Union is in no way responsible 
for the acts of these men whoever 
they are and does not endorse such 
methods of keeping cotton off the 
market. The union endeavors to 
persuade men by appealing to their 
reason and sense of justice, but it 
will never stand for such methods 





How to Manage Where You “Owe 
Bills.” 


But, you say that you have bills 
that are due and that you must 
realize money from your crop at 
once. Unfortunately this is true 
with a great many farmers. Too 
many of us are still following the 
old ruinous “credit system,” which 
is the legitimate off-spring of the 
“all cotton system” and, next to its 





parent, is the greatest eurse ever 


as coercion, ostracism or boycotting. 

The union is a business organiza- 
tion for the purpose of helping its 
members, morally, intellectually and 
financially. Its object is to build up, 
not to tear down; to promote peace, 
harmony, and brotherly love among 
all mankind, and not to bring dis- 
cord and strife between either indi- 
viduals, classes or vocations. The 
union would not knowingly tolerafe 
for a moment members who advocate 
| the methods of the so-called night 





What Will the ‘Weather be This Month? 


Here is a Good Table to Guess by—It is the Record of October Weather for a Number of Years, Made by 
the Agricultural Department’s Weather Bureau. 














| 
Richmond, Va. | Columbia, S.C.|} Raleigh, N.C. | Wilm’gton,N.C.| Charlotte, N. C.| Asheville, N. C. 
DATA OBSERVED. Average for10 | Averagefor | Average for Average for Average for Average for 
| years. 20 years. | 21 years. | 37 years. 29 years. 5 years. 
| | 
| 
Mean or normal temperature -......--------- | 60 degrees--.__. 64 degrees -- __.| 60 degrees-__.. | 64 degrees_-_.._- 61 degrees-_____. | 54 degrees-___._. 
Warmest October—Y ear and temperature. - -| 1900—-85 deg. - . .- | 1900—€68 deg. .__- | 1900—66 deg. -._. 1881—69 deg. ...- 1884—66 deg. -..- | 1902—56 deg. --.- 
Coldest October— Year and temperature. -.-- 1907—56 deg. ...- 1891—60 deg. ...- 1888—56 deg, ...- 1876—60 deg. ---- 1885—57 deg. - ..- 1907—53 deg. ---.- 
Highest recorded temperature in October. ..| 1897—90 deg. -__- | 1895—-92 deg, -.-- 1897—89 deg. .._- 1884—92 deg. ..-- 1884—92 dew. ---- | 1904—82 deg. ---- 
Lowest recorded temperature in Octobe “ae | 1904—33 deg. _...| 1891—32 deg. ___- 1893—31 deg. .-.- 1876—32 deg. ---- 1879—30 deg. ---- | 1904—22 deg. -.-- 
Earliest date first killing frost-...........-- | October 12th..-| Oct. 19th, 1896..| Oct. 8th ........ Oct. 16th, 187 Oct. 8th, 1889...) Oct. 11th, 1906--. 
Average date first killing frost. - : | November 3d..| November 8th-- November 4th..| November 15th - November 4th-.| October 15th..- 
Average rainfall for month---.-..-..-.------ | 3.28 inches-..... if 2.85 inches -- 3.58 inches_..___| ¢ 3.71 inches-..--- 3.03 inches- ----- 1.52 inches. ..... 
Average number days with .01 inch or more | ea or. ae Eee or ee 2 ee | 6 Gave. <.<-<<..- 














be discovered ang 
brought to justice. 
H. Q. ALEXANDER, 


President, 
Route 17, Matthews, N. C. 





Bagasse for Feed. 


Messrs, Editors: Mr. Miller, of 
North Carolina asked me to tell him 
the very thing I wish to know: How 
to use bagasse for forage. Will our 
experiment stations please answer? | 
can only say after thirty years of 
grinding cane that horses and cows 
have a_ great fondness for it and 
would well nigh eat up the pile by 
spring. I have never known any 
harm to come from eating it. | 
have known mules and Cows to al- 
most winter on it, not leaving the 
pile for weeks of cold weather, ex- 
cept for water. Not my stock, for 
I drove my own away for fear of 
clogging. I’ve thought bagasse 
would make good silage, or it could 
be housed and cut for feed. If dry, 
moisten before feeding. I had high 
hopes in one more year to have an 
engine to run a mill, saw wood and 
carry bagasse in a house for forage; 
but, alas, fire destroyed my barn and 
much that I had gathered in a life- 
time. Soon after my wife died, I 
sold what was left and am a wan- 
derer, not knowing in the morning 
where I will be at night. 

UNCLE BILLIE. 





Alamance Alliance Oct. 10. 


Messrs. Editors: Please announce 
that the Alamance County Farmer's 
Alliance will meet October the 10th 
at Graham. The hour is 10 o’clock 
in the morning, and every member is 
wanted at the meeting. 

J. H. WALKER, 











EVERY FARMER OUGHT 
TO HAVE A COPY OF 


CONCRETE ON THE FARM 


A 66-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLING OF 

Concrete, the farm building ma- 
terial. 

The nature and composition of 
concrete. : 

Assembling the materials; mix- 
ing concrete; constructing forms; 
placing concrete. 

Description of methods of build- 
ing farm structures; walls, foun- 
dations, floors, walks, drain tile, 
fence posts, cisterns, silos, well- 
curbs, well beds, root ce lars, ice 
houses, tanks, troughs, land rollers, 
stoves, safes and steps. Concrete 
building blocks, shingles, roofing 
tiles, sewer pipe culverts and oth- 
er molded portable products. 

Small but thorough and invalua- 
ble. 


PRICE, FIFTY CENTS. 
Address all orders to 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N.C. 














Keith’s Phosphate Lime 
FOR ALL CROPS. 


Double your Wheat. Rye, Oats and 
Truck crops, also Corn. Cotton, Peas, 
Fruit, Peanuts. Turnips, Etc., by using 

KEITH’S PHOSPHATE LIME. 

Those who are using it are the best 
witnesses. ; 

The U.S. Geological experts say it is 
the finest deposit they find in the Caro- 
linas or Virginia. The percentage of 


PHOSPHATE LIME is the highest they 
find, and they recc dit highly for 











agricultural purposes. 

When peeeeee it is easily taken uP 
by the plant. 

Cost one-third high grade guano and 
is worth more than a tonof any guano. 

For prices and testimonials, write 


B. F. Keith Company, 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 











TERRACING? DITCHING? GRADING’ 
Best $10.00 farm levet for $6.66. 
Write at once for special offer- 











Frank Wright, Manufacturer, Cave Springs, Ga. 
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FORMALIN KILLS SMUT IN OATS. 


pr. Stevens Has Reports from Far- 
mers Who Have Tried it and They 
Succeeded So Well That Their 
Neighbors are Adopting the For- 
malin Treatment. 


Messrs. Editors: Last year, upon 


inquiry from Mr. T. J. Bowman, of 
Lowndesville, S. C., I sent to him 
directions for using formalin for the 
prevention of oat smut, together 
with a small sample of formalin for 
him to try. 

Some days ago I wrote to Mr. 
Bowman to ask him what his results 


had been with the formalin treat- 
ment. I enclose herewith a copy of 
his letter which will be of interest 
to the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, and will probably be the 
means of helping to extend the use 
of this valuable method. 

On a farmers’ institute trip this 
summer I was told in one County by 
a man who had taken up this treat- 
ment with the advice of the Experi- 
ment Station, some years ago, that 
he had found it so useful that he 
had continued it ever since and his 
neighbors, impressed by the efficien- 
ey of the treatment, had likewise 
adopted it, so that now the treatment 
is in general use throughout that 
county. F. L. STEVENS, 

Dept. Plant Disease. 
N. C. Experiment Station. 


(Mr. Bowman’s Letter.) 


Dear Sir: By request, I write you 
my experience with formalin. I con- 
sider it a great preventative of smut 
in oats. I sowed some seed that were 
treated and some. not treated, in the 
same field. The ones treated were 
almost free from smut while the un- 
treated seed were about 1-10 smut. 

As to treatment, I placed 12 gal- 
lons of water in a tub, to which I 
added 4 ounces of formalin, stirring 
until well mixed. I used a_ half- 
bushel basket, put oats in basket and 
placed them in tub, and poured the 
solution over them until thorough- 
ly wet. I took them out and put 
them in a pile (after treating about 
fifteen bushels) covered them with a 
wagon sheet for about 12 hours, then 
scattered them out to dry. 

As to cost of formalin and time to 
treat the fifteen bushels I consider 
it about 25 cents. 

Again thanking you for sending 
me the formalin, I am, 

Yours truly, 
T. J. BOWMAN. 

Lowndesville, S. C. 





That Cotton Housing Problem. 


Messrs. Editors: About a year 
ago this cotton housing problem was 
discussed pro and con, in The Pro- 
sressive Farmer, and to my sur- 
prise the majority seem to think it 
is best from a financial standpoint 
to house and hold cotton in the seed 
(as was claimed) to allow the lint to 
stow, and so that the oil in the seed 
would permeate the lint, thus in- 
creasing its weight. Now all that 
looks nice in print, but suppose you 
had a big cotton farm and produced 
Say 50 or 100 bales per year, and 
this cotton was produced by share 
croppers on halves or thirds as most 
of it is, how would you manage? 

The farmers in this section figure 


one who knows, that it is a saving 
in labor, house buflding, insurance, 
ete., that will a long ways over- 
balance any doubtful increase in 
weight. Os We 
Scotland Co., N. C. 





Put a Bull Ring in the Self-Milkers’ 
Nose. 


Messrs. Editors: Tell your corre- 
spondent who is troubled with a cow 
that sucks herself to try a medium- 
sized bull ring in her nose. This 
is the remedy suggested by friends 
of mine who have tried it with suc- 
cess. 

This allows the cow to feed and 
drink perfectly and also to protect 
herself from flies in summer. The 
chair on the neck and the rod fas- 
tened to halter and to strap around 
body prevent her from keeping off 
flies, and the bit in her mouth some- 
times prevents proper feeding and 
drinking; all of which will cause 
her to worry and hence give less 
milk. The bull rings can be ordered 
from any of the large mail order 


houses in ‘Chicago or other large 
cities. I think the Spotless Co., 
Richmond, Va., can furnish them. 


Directions for putting the rings in 
nose come with the rings. 

R. 8: FAYHOR. 
Wayne Co., N. C. 





More About Ribbon Cane. 


Messrs. Editors: I saw in your 
paper where some one wanted to 
know about seeded ribbon cane. We 
have raised two crops of it. It is 
planted and worked like any other 
crop of sorghum. I do not know 
how it was propagated. We heard 
of it some ten years ago. It makes 
a very fair syrup and much milder 
and sweeter than the other kinds of 
sorghum. It grows somewhat quick- 
er and larger than other canes. I 
never heard of any one planting it 
for hay. The seed always sell for 
fifty cents per gallon at the home 
market; and as only about one-third 
of the seed mature, they are very 
difficult to clean, there being much 
chaff. We have threshed it only 
by hand. We have two acres of 
bottom land planted where there is 
so much Bermuda grass that It would 
be very difficult for corn to grow. It 
has only been worked out once, but 
it is very fine and ready to make up 
now, September 8. 

A MISSISSIPPI READER. 





Prize Winners. 


Under this heading we shall pub- 
lish free of charge winnings of our 
advertisers at live stock and poul- 
try Exhibitions, provided such win- 
nings are promptly reported to us. 


Won by W. C. Taylor, Jackson, 
Miss., at Jeanerette, La., September 
9-15, 1908, on White Wyandottes 
and White Leghorns, 22 prizes, in- 
cluding 8 firsts, 6 handsome specials, 
Silver Loving Cup, and $42 in cash. 





Governor Glenn does well to name 
Mr. W. J. Shuford, of Hickory as a 
member of the Board of Agriculture, 
succeeding Maj. W. A. Graham, who 
now becomes Commissioner. Mr. 
Shuford is a progressive and 
thoughtful man and will doubtless 
make a most useful member of the 
Board. 





pretty close and this is the way they | 


do it. The cotton is never emptied 


Out of the sheets in which it is pick- | 
ed until it is emptied in the gin. 


Without arguing the question at all, 
1t will be seen at a glance by any- 





I hav seen men so fond of argu- 
ment that they would dispute a 
guide-board at the forks ov a kuntry 
road, about the distance to the next 
|town. What fools!—Josh Billings. 


| agate Amatitejwas_put on the] 
market a few years ago, 
practically everybody who used 
ready roofings had to paint them 
regularly. Some of the roofings 
required a coat every year; 
others every two or three years. 
In all cases a good deal of ex- 
pense and trouble was involved. 
The popularity of Amatite is 
largely owing to the fact that 
its use does away with all such 
{rouble and expense. This is due 
to its real mineral surface which 
is far more durable than any 
paint made. It is not affected 
by weather and will last indef- 
initely. 


BUILDINGS 


WITH 








MINERAL SURFACED 
NEEDS' NO PAINTING 


hal 


AP 


All that is necessary after lay- 
ing an Amatite roof is*to leave 
it alone. Leaks and dissatisfac- 
.tion are left behind. 

Every practical man will doub- 
ly appreciate the ‘‘no-paint’’ idea 
when we add to that statement 
the fact that Amatite is lowerin 
price than most of the ‘‘ paint- 
me-every-2-years-or-leak”’ roof- 
ings. 

In addition, Amatite with its 
smooth lap edge is easy to lay, 


and the necessary nails and 
liquid cement for laps are sup- 
plied free, packed conveniently 
in each roll. 

Can any reasonable man ask 
more? 








A Sample Free. 


Write To-day. 





Illustrations at top, from left to 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


New Orleans Pittsb 


Philadelphia Boston 


right, show: Chas. Johnson’s Res- 


idence, Atlantic City; East Machias Lumber Co., East Machias, Me.; 
A. J. Priebe’s Barn, Petoskey, Mich. All covered with Amatite. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis 


urg Kansas City London, Eng. 





the gin. 





HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 

to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty 

to twenty-five per ton and give away your hulls 

, in the trade? Why not make your meal and hulls at 
your gin and save this enormous loss? @ 

We build a line of plantation cotton seed hullers and 

separators, (3 to 18 tons daily capacity), that can be 

run in connection with any gin or saw mill and will 

grind your seed into meal and hulls as they comefrom 


They are fully guaranteed and are in success- 


ful operation allover the South. Write for catalogue. 
PERRYMAN 2 CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 










Mexico City. 


Atlante, Ga.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.. 
Dallas, Tex.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; New York City; 









AVERY’S 
TORPEDO 
SULKY 


Puts the land in the best 
possible shape, with the least 
labor. ‘ 

Made right or left hand, 
any size. 

Bottoms for various soils, 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, 
Incorporated 
Loutsville, Ky., U. S. A- 











HE Old Reliable Fulcaster 
Wheat for sale, $1.30 per 
bushel. Appler Oats 80 cents. 

G. Z. BOGGS & BRO., 
Claremont, N. C. 





North Carolina Seed Rye 


FOR SALE 


At $1.10 per bushel. Appler oats 85 cents per 
bushel, all f. o. b. Hickory. 


HICKORY SEED CO., Hickory, N. C. 
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You really get that much piano 
value free by joining our club now 
forming. Our wonderful club plan of 
piano selling makes it easier toown a 
piano than to want forone. You can 
join a club and have a magnificent 
piano sent to your home atonce. You 
have the use and enjoymentof it while 
you are paying for it in little sums as 
the club matures. In a short time you 
own a beautiful piano that would cost 
you not less than $400 anywhere else. 

By making and selling in lots of one 
hundred instead of a single piano atatime, 
we can furnish our members with a really 
genuine $400 New Scale Ludden & Bates 
Piano for $287—a cash saving of $113. 

Of course, there is but little profit to the mak- 
ers at this price. 





New 
Scale 


tee for a lifetime. 
balanced scale, as perfect as skill can make it. 
Genuine ivory keys. 
eye maple. Tone full and rich, with that — 
grade of pianos. 


outright present of the unpaid balance. 


scarf go with each piano. 


Dept. 


















































































The profit on one piano is insignifi- 
cant—only by forming a club of one hundred is it worth while. 


The Ludden & Bates 


PIANO 


is a strictly high-grade instrament with its price made moderate by our club plan. 
Has special copper-wound and steel strings throughout. 





Double repeating action, with light even touch. 
Beautiful cases of fancy walnut, mahogany or oak, lined throughout with birds- 


In case of the death of the head of the family we cancel the club contract and make you an 
The piano then belongs to you absolutely. 
insurance has allowed the completion of many a musical education, and is worth your consideration. 
It is practically an assurance that you will not lose your piano through inability to pay dues. 

Write us at once for an application blank and complete description of different styles of finish. 
In this way youcan make a selection that will delight you. 
us. We willsee that you get a perfect instrument. 
Write for full information of the club that is now forming. 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, 
Y, Savannah, Ga. 








A written guaran- 
Full cabinet grand, 


‘singing’ quality found only in the highest 


This free life 


You can leave the question of tone to 
A well made, attractive stool and a beautiful 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0. 























WHEN YOU FIRST 
KNEAD THE DOUGH 


William Tell Flour 


You can immediately see the 
unusual high quality of the 
flour, and distinguish its 
superiority over the general 
run of cheap flours now on 
the market. 














William Tell Flour 









and wholesome. 
for it. Madeby =: 


Is the highest grade flour made—pure, clean, 
For sale elaeiiaaa 


Ask 


Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio 











THIS WASHING MACHINE 
AT HALF PRICE) 


\ FREIGHT PAID 
SS = Favorite is a household 
in a quarter of amillion 
homes, but we want to sell a 
inillion more right quick, we 
therefore willsellathalf price 
troignt pre-paid. Best ——— made. ashes any- 
thing that can be washed ER hand, and isthe light- 
est running and does better and quicker work 
Write today for prices, it will save you money. @ 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. BOX 26, MUNCIE, IND. 
























Easily opened from wagon. x 
castings or cog-wheels. Nothing to get out of 
Simple, easy and durable. Will last a 
life-time. Is being placed everywhere, 7-4 rt 
where other Automatic gates failed. = 
Guaranteed to satisfy or money refund- 4 r 
ed. Write New Century Steel, Wire & iron 
Works, 602 S. Register St. BALTIMORE: MP. 


















TOWERS FISH BRAND 
WATERPROOF \<) 
OILED CLOTHING | 


looks better -wears longer ~ 
and gives more 
bodily comfort x 
because cut on 
large patterns. yet 
costs no morethan ‘ 
the “just as good kinds 


SUITS ‘300 SICKERS 300" 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Every garment 

esc th the ‘SOWERS 

signo the fish 3 RI { 
voronteed 

Vaterprout * FISH BRIS CATALOG FREE 
A J TOWER CO BOSTON Y SA 





TOWER CANADIAN CO LIMITED TORONTO CAN 











THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. 


—By Sidney 
October Century. 


Lanier; 





A New Lanier Poem. 


Great shame came upon me. 

I wended my way to my own house, 

And I was sorrowful all that night; 

For the touch of man had bruised my manhood, 
And in playing to be wise and a judge before men, 
I found me foolish and a criminal before myself. 


published for first time in 








One of our correspondents writes 
as follows: “I should like to pay 
a small tribute to men who are man- 
ly enough to help their wives ‘do the 
dishes’ or otherwise co-operate with 
them to lighten their labors. For 
my part, I see nothing particularly 
manly in a man who contentediy en- 
joys an evening to himself while his 
wife is still busy with work in the 
household in which she has already 
served as many hours as her hus- 
band has served at his labors. She is 
as much entitled to her evenings as 
he is to his. My husband and I have 
been married nearly six years. We 
have two children, both really babies, 
and no servant except the woman 
who does the weekly laundry work. 
He always helps me until I am 


through my work in the evening. If 
I am not well, he gets his own 
breakfast and relieves me of the 


care of the babies whenever he can. 
For this I respect him more each 
year. Hig thoughtfulness makes my 
affection for him a thousand fold 
stronger. If the time comes when I 
can effectually help him in his work, 
I shall be glad indeed.”’ 


ss 


Perhaps our correspondent does 
not live on a farm; but presuming 
that she may, I give space to this let- 
ter because I have something to say 
in behalf of the husband, whom we 
will call John, when he comes in 
from his work at night—possibly he 
has been in the field plowing all day 
—‘‘tired to death.’”’ The wife, Jane, 
has spent as much time in the kitch- 
en as he has in the field—perhaps. 
At any rate, we will consider that 
she has been at work all day and is 
ag tired as John. But she has work- 
ed in the house according to her own 
plan of action, while her husband 
must work oftentimes according to 
what the weather may be, hurrying 
as fast as possible to get a crop 
planted on time, or harvested before 
a wet spell, etc. If Jane chooses to 
take the time (and this every woman 
should do) for a ten or fifteen minute 
rest during the day, she can do it. 
To go to one’s own cool, clean, order- 
ly bed-room and lie down long 
enough to lose one’s self—a losing 
that loosens the tension of that in- 
visible mysterious screw that tight- 
ens the nerves and keeps them 
wound up to action long, long hours 
when necessary—then to rise, brush 
and arrange the hair neatly, take a 
quick sponge bath and don a neat af- 
ternoon gown; all this is possible 
even to the woman who must do her 
own work and be her own nurse 
maid. True, she must have system, 
as suggested in a recent issue, in or- 
der to do this. Now John, good, pa- 
tient, plodding John, has been in the 
harness all day, much of the time 
with traces taut, and every sinew, 
nerve and mugcle strained to the lim- 
it, and this, too, doubtless in the hot 


Husbands as Home Helpers. 


Jane, be merciful to him when he 
comes home like a bruised and toil- 
weary horse. He needs the rest he 
has earned to recuperate for the next 
day’s arduous duties. See to it, toil- 
ing wife, that heis petted and spared 
and made much of during the few 
hours he spends in the home shelter, 
mindful of the stern fact that to- 
morrow he must be again in the har- 
ness to begin another toilsome day. 
If there come seasons when John has 
nothing to do, then he will most 
surely try to lighten his good wife's 
labors, or he is not the appreciative 
man he should be. Other Janes are 
asked to give their ideas concerning 
farmer husbands as home helpers, 
and how a husband can best aid his 
wife. AUNT MARY. 





Ventilation Without Draught. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Tuck this house- 
hold hint into the Home Circle; it 
might be of service to some one: To 
keep out wind, draught, and damp 
during winter nights, and still keep 
bed-rooms windows open, tack thin 
canvas over mosquito wire screens. 
Yours for better ventilation and more 
of it. MRS. P. M. BRASHEAR. 

Port Gibson, Miss. 


Comment by Aunt Mary: Pure 
air will cleanse the blood and 
strengthen the system so that it will 
withstand disease better. Good ven- 
tilation is particularly valuable as a 
prevention and helps to cure con- 
sumption. Authorities have of late 
come to regard fresh air as even 
more important than _ sunshine in 
overcoming the germs of tubercu- 
losis. Canvas tacked over the frames 
of mosquito bars will prevent 
draughts in a room, while the differ- 
ent gases of the air are able to pass 
through the cloth with ease. Some 
time when the wind is blowing strong 
put a lighted candle within two 
inches of the canvas and gradually 
withdraw it, to see how small the 
draught really is. 





More Canning Information Wanted. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I would like to 
ask if some one can tell me how to 
can sweet potatoes and fresh meats 
(such as barbecue, hash, etc.)? I 
have a canner and have succeeded in 
all I have undertaken except these. 
I have not been able to secure cans 
the right size for the meats. Per- 
haps some one can give me the ad- 
dress of a correspondent who carry 
these—about 12 ounce cans, I think, 
or near that. 

I find the Circle letters very help- 
ful and enjoy them very muck. 

MRS. W. B. LAMB. 





A dairyman who knows his busi- 
ness and attends to it is panic proof. 
Wall Street and bulls and bears may 
get the panicky feeling, but the 
dairyman goes right on selling 4 
food product that must be bought, 
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panic or no panic. 
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Senator Vest’s Tribute to the Dog. 


It is not infrequent that some one 
makes inquiry about the eloquent 
tribute to the dog said to have been 
delivered before. a jury several years 
ago, by the late Senator Vest, of Mis- 
souri. And no wonder. No one Ca- 
pable of experiencing the finer emo- 
tions of the human heart can read 
this simple and very beautiful eulogy 
upon the dog’s constancy to his mas- 
ter without carrying with him last- 
ing impressions of it. The tribute 
itself and the story of the incident 
which brought it out are given as 
follows: 


The Senator was attending court 
in a country town, and while wait- 
ing for the trial of a case in which 
he was interested, was urged by the 
attorneys in a dog case to help them. 
Evidence was introduced to show 
that the defendant had shot the dog, 
a handsome Collie, in malice, while 
the other evidence went to show that 
the dog had attacked the defendant. 
Senator Vest had no part in the trial 
and was not disposed to speak. The 
attorneys urged him, however, and 
he consented. He arose, was silent 
for a moment, and then said: 

“Gentlemen of the Jury: The best 
friend a man has in all the world 
may turn against him and become 
his enemy. His son or daughter that 
he has reared with loving care may 
prove ungrateful. Those who are 
nearest and dearest to us, those to 
whom we trust our happiness and our 
good name may become traitors to 
their faithh The money that a man 
has he may lose. It flies away from 
him, perhaps when he needs it most. 
The people who are prone to fall on 


their knees to do us honor when suc- 
cess is with us may be the first to 
throw the stone of malice when fail- 
ure settles its clouds upon our 
heads. 


“The one absolutely unselfish 
friend that man can have in this 
selfish world, the one that never de- 
serts him, and the one that never 
proves ungrateful or treacherous, is 
his dog. A man’s dog stands by him 
in prosperity and in poverty, in 
health and in sickness. He _ will 
sleep on the cold ground where the 
wintry winds blow and the snow 
drives fiercely if only he may be near 
his master’s side. He will kiss the 
hand that has no food to offer. He 
guards the sleep of his pauper mas- 
ter as if that master were a prince. 

“When riches take wings and rep- 
utation falls to pieces he is as con- 
stant in his love as the sun in its 
journeys through the heavens. And 
when the last scene of all comes, and 
death takes the master in its em- 
brace, and his body is laid away in 
the cold ground, no matter if all 
other friends pursue their way, there 
by the grave-side will the noble dog 
be found, his head between his paws, 
his eyes sad but open in alert watch- 
fulness, faithful and true even unto 
death.”’ 


Senator Vest sat down. He had 
spoken in a low voice, without a 
gesture. He made no reference to 
the evidence or merits of the case. 
When he finished, judge and jury 
were wiping their eyes. The jury 
filed out, but soon returned with a 
verdict of $500 for the plaintiff, 
whose dog had been shot; and it 
was said the defendant considered 
himself lucky to have escaped hang- 
ing. 





Some Timely Recipes and Household 


Helps. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Will send you 
some favorite recipes which can be 
used at this season: 

af 

Brandied Peaches or Pears.—Four 
pounds of sugar, 4 pounds of fruit, 
1 pint of best white brandy. Make 
a syrup of the sugar with wa- 
ter enough to dissolve it. When this 
boils put in the fruit peeled and let 
it boil five minutes. Remove the 
fruit carefully, boil the syrup until 
it thickens, then add the brandy, take 
from the fire at once and pour hot 
syrup over fruit previously put into 
jars. 

& 

Blackberry Cake.—One cup of su- 
gar (brown is preferred), 4 cup of 
butter, 4 eggs (leaving out whites of 
two for icing), 3 tablespoonfuls but- 
termilk, 1 teaspoonful soda, 1 tea- 
spoonful cinnamon, 1 _ teaspoonful 
cloves, 1 teaspoonful allspice, 1 tea- 
spoonful nutmeg, 1 cup blackberry 
jam; or if jam can not be had, use 
blackberries, adding a little more su- 
gar. 

& 

Apple Butter.—Boil down sweet 
cider to two-thirds of the quantity, 
and if not prepared to make the but- 
ter at once, the boiled cider will keep 
any length of time if sealed in glass 
jars. Wash apples, quarter and 
cook. When cool rub through co- 
lander or wire sieve. Put as many 
apples into the cider as you think 
your kettle will hold without boiling 
over. Let it boil slowly, stirring of- 
ten. It can be sweetened to suit 
taste. If apples and cider are very 
Sweet, but very little sugar will be 
needed. I always make some with 
no flavoring. The other I flavor with 
a few drops of oil of cinnamon. 

While cooking the butter there 





must be watchful care and constant 


stirring to avoid burning. If cooked 
down thick, so as to spread nicely, 
and then carefully put up in stone 
jars, and kept in a dry, cool place, it 
will keep the year around, but I al- 
ways put mine in glass jars and seal 
up. The cider will need skimming 
in boiling down. 
& 

In making jelly, one can make it 
much quicker if the juice is boiled 
for fifteen minutes before the sugar 
is added. I always cook my fruit, 
strain the juice, and let stand over- 
night before making jelly. It will 
be much clearer and of a brighter 
color. 

I always had so much trouble with 
my jelly moulding until a friend told 
me to soak thick white paper in 
brandy or whiskey and lay over the 
jelly after it has hardened. Surely 
a better use for the liquor than for 
it to be used to soak some poor man’s 
brain. HOOSIER. 

Harnett Co., N. C. 





Would You Like to Have Some Poppy 
Seed? 

Dear Aunt Mary: During the sum- 
mer I had the pleasure of spending 
several days with my father in his 
country home. While there I saw 
some very beautiful poppies growing 
that had large red blossoms and 
several to the stem. I thought this 
would be a beautiful sight in any 


.yard and asked my father if I might 


have some seed from the plants. He 
gave his permission and I arranged 
to get over a quart of the seed and 
now have them and wish to give 
them to the readers of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Any one who will ad- 
dress a postal card to P. O. Box 257, 
Duke, N. C., asking for these ‘seed 
shall have enough to get a good bed 
started. I make no charge whatever 


for them, but if any one wants to 
send a stamped envelope to send the 
seed in it will be all right. 

These seed should be planted in 
Novembed in good rich soil well pre- 
pared, and they will bloom for next 
sumer. 

I have not written for the Home 
Circle for some time, but have read 
all the letters with much interest, 
and think that we all should try to 
write more, as it not only helps the 
paper and the reader, but the writer 
as well. SEARCH WARD. 

Harnett County. 
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THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ONA ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
mavesy R. E. DIETZ COMPANY new vor« 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 














PIANOS 


Are especially adapted for the Southern 
climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why it is the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 
NEW HAVEN, = CONNECTICUT 


Slightly used Steinways; 1909 Model 
Lyon & Healys; and other remark- 
able Bargains. Lyon & Healy, 
80 Adams St., Chicago. 


World's Largest Music House 
Our Great Re-Building Sale is Now in Progress? 




















When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paner 















THE 


STIEFF 


SH A W 
PIANOS 


ARE within the reach 
of any buyer because 
they are sold direct by 
their maker to you. 

















Write to-day for spe- 
cial bargains we have on 
hand at present. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Stieff and 
Shaw, the Pianos with the 
sweet tone. 


SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 
5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 
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| Ti Raye OLamp 


is the lamp for the student or 
reader. It gives a brilliant, steady light 
that makes study a pleasure. 
with the latest improved central draft burner. 

If you cannot obtain the Perfection Oil Heater 





your dealer write to our nearest agency for descriptive circular, 
STANDARD O7l, COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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* Heat 


Where you want it— 
When you want it— 
0000009 No smoke—no smell—no trouble. 


Often you want heat in a hurry 
\ in some room in the house the fur- 


pick up and carry a 


| PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


to the room you want to heat—suitable for any room in the 
house. It has a real smokeless device absolutely preventing 
smoke or smell—turn the wick as high as you can or 
as low as you like—brass font holds 4 quarts of oil 
that gives out glowing heat for 9 hours. Fin- 
ished in japan and nickel—an ornament 
anywhere. Every heater warranted. 


Made of brass, nickel plated and equipped 
Every lamp warranted. 


Igy || T All 




















not reach. It's so easy to 


or Rayo Lamp from 
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THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 


Barring politics the dailies are printing little 
real news these days, and the political news, as a 
rule, must be taken with several grains of salt. 
And for our part, moreover, no news, political 
or otherwise, is now half so delightful a subject 
of contemplation as the surpassing glory of these 
early October days. Since we must write of news 
rather than Nature, however, be it said- that the 
only absolutely cold, unsentimental election 
prophecies to be had are those indicated by the 
betting in New York, which is now about 3 or 4 
to 1 in Taft’s favor, while the betting is about 
even as to results in New York State. In the be- 
ginning of the campaign the odds were 5 or 6 to 
1 in Taft’s favor. Both parties are as active as 
their limited campaign funds will permit, and 
the present energy and alertness are quite in 
contrast to the general apathy existing before 
Willie Hearst, the bad boy of the outfit, decided 
that he would enliven the meeting by “telling 
something”? on Foraker and Haskell. In the ex- 
plosion that followed and the furious Roosevelt- 
Bryan encounter that ensued, people almost for- 
got about ‘‘the yellow kid’’ who fired the fuse 
and started the melee. But that doesn’t matter. 
He had had his fun. Tom Watson, the brilliant 
Populist candidate, is also getting considerable 
amusement out of the contest, which no one 
should envy him, since he doesn’t expect to get 
anything else. Ex-Senator Pettigrew, of South 
Dakota, declared the other day that the Repub- 
licans in 1904 offered him $10,000 to make ten 
speeches for Watson in certain sections. To this 
the Papulist suzz saw replies with vigor that he 
knew nothing of any Republican assistance to 
his campaign and that, besides, any one who 
would give Pettigrew $1,000 for any speech he 
could make has a blamed sight more money than 
sense. 

3 at 
THE MORAL SENSITIVENESS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE. 

There is one most gratifying feature of the 
campaign, however, that should not be passed by 
without word. We refer to the steadily increas- 
ing moral sensitiveness of the American people. 
Foraker is now a hopeless derelict upon the po- 
litical ocean because of his improper relations 
with Standard Oil. Haskell is discredited be- 
cause the people have come to demand that every 
public servant, like Caesar’s wife, ‘“must be above 
suspicion’’—and Roosevelt even makes a not in- 
effective public appeal against the Oklahoma 
Governor on the ground that he vetoed a bill that 
would have stopped the grinding out of children’s 
lives in the factories, this humanitarian argu- 
ment being far more telling now than an appeal 
to partisan prejudice. Moreover, Du Pont, the 
head of the Powder Trust, has had to resign his 
position in Republican councils because of an 





aroused public sentiment; and Bailey, of Texas, 
has been so nearly winged by the accusations 
against him that rumor insists that he will resign 
from the Senate to engage in the practice of law. 
But Bailey denies this. 

Our point is that all these things indicate a 
growing conscientiousness and moral sensitive- 
ness on the part of the American people that is 
the most gratifying development of all our re- 
cent history. Nothing speaks to us more encour- 
agingly of our future, for the moral basis after all 
is the only one upon which either individual or 
national greatness can be built. 


& « % 


STEADY PROGRESS OF PROHIBITION AGAIN 
ILLUSTRATED. 


And not only do we find indications of the 
steady moral uplift of American citizenship in 
such incidents as we have just mentioned, but 
even more significant is the as yet unhampered 
progress of the nation-wide crusade against the 
open saloon. As bearing upon this point the fol- 
lowing Associated Press dispatch from Columbus, 
Ohio, last week, is interesting: 

“Twelve counties voted to-day under the Rose 
law and all went dry by majorities ranging from 
a few hundred to more than 2,000. The number 
of saloons affected is 289. Most of the counties 
which voted to-day are largely agricultural, but 
Scioto and Lawrence Counties have a large urban 
population in Portsmouth and Ironton, respec- 
tively. Altogether, sixteen of the eighty-eight 
counties in the State have held local option elec- 
tions and all have gone ‘dry.’ The total number 
of saloons voted out is 390.”’ 


ae 
MORE IMPORTANT THAN POLITICS. 


Of far more importance to mankind, however, 
than any political campaigning that we have had 
or shall have this year is the International Con- 
gress on Tuberculosis which has just been in ses- 
sion in Washington City. The colossal waste of 
human life and of time and of happiness and of 
property resulting from consumption—the waste 
in any One department is appalling—might be 
checked at least by half by proper sanitary meth- 
ods; and with perfect regulations we might even 
realize the German ideal 





“No tuberculosis after 1930!” 


Some of the regulations that will be adopted 
may seem somewhat harsh to the individual, but 
the larger good to the race must immeasurably 
offset this. 

Now, if we in the South should combine the 
crusade against tuberculosis with a crusade 
against the as yet too little understood hook- 
worm disease, the good that might be accom- 
plished would be incalculable. Some articles on 
this subject have already appeared in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, but a more exhaustive treat- 
ment of the matter will be given in an early is- 
sue, and meanwhile the following statement of 
the Atlanta Constitution in beginning an article 
about the disease may be worth considering: 


“This is an authenticated account of a disease 
which, unknown to one man out of ten thousand, 
afflicts a number of Georgians, variously esti- 
mated at from 150,000 to 200,000. 

“Its death rate, directly or indirectly, is larger 
than that from tuberculosis and pneumonia com- 
bined. 

“It attacks the people of the rural districts, 
unfitting them for work, stunting their mental 
and physical growth, and unfitting them for sus- 
tained labor. It induces thriftlessness, laziness, 
chronic ill-health and susceptibility to other mal- 
adies. 

“What it has cost Georgia and the South, in 
lives and in the impairment of the producing ca- 
pacity of its people, is hardly open to computa- 
tion. 

“The disease is itself tragic in that its very 
simplicity and the refusal to recognize it as dis- 
order of body, and not of disposition, militates 
against steps for its removal. The remedy is lu- 
dicruously elemental, effecting a cure in twenty- 
four hours.” 





—. 
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WHAT ROME AND POMPEII CAN TEAOH Us, 
(Continued from Page 2.) 


ples which have only been brought to light with- 
in the last century. 

I have seen few more interesting places in aj 
Europe than this piece of canned or preserved 
antiquity. Of course, Rome is older than Pom- 
peii, but the difference is that the ancient in 
Rome has had several coatings of the modern 
superadded, while in Pompeii time has preserved 
an ancient town for us in its natural colors. There 
are temples in Rome, for example, in which the 
old Graeco-Roman gods were once worshipped, but 
for centuries now they have acknowledged the 
supremacy of Christianity, while in Pompeii here 
the last services held were by men and women 
who knew nothing of the true God and to whom 
Christianity was a new and contemptible doctrine, 
its founder executed like a common criminal 
within the life-time of many who scorned it. 


& 


But what impressed me most about Pompeli was 
just this: That people of wealth lived in as much 
comfort and luxury then as now. Go into the 
spacious palaces along the main streets of Pom- 
peii, with their wide halls, magnificent mural 
paintings, beautiful courts, elegant bath-rooms, 
banquet halls and parlors, and you will realize 
that not even on Fifth Avenue to-day do our mil- 
lionaires live in greater. comfort than did the 
“four hundred” of ancient Pompeii. 

The progress of civilization these last eighteen 
hundred years therefore has done little to raise 
the standard of living and comfort for the ex- 
ceptional man, but what it has done has been to 
raise the common man immeasurably nearer the 
comforts which only the extremely fortunte then 
enjoyed. 

The great masses of people were then only 
burden bearers for the privileged classes; mil- 
lions of them were slaves, and I saw to-day the 
figures of many of the slaves (some white, some 
black) who were caught and died in that awful 
holocaust centuries ago. Every century since has 
seen more and more of the common people raised 
from slavery and poverty to independence and 
comfort, and in this fact alone we have the key- 
note of civilization, the master-purpose of all 
progress, the symphony of the ages. 


& 

There is another lesson that my visit to Pom- 
peii has carried home to me, and that is the 
moral progress of mankind since the destruction 
of this Italian city. In the gorgeous palaces here 
—right in the doorways where the most elegant 
women of Pompeii passed for their social calls 
and their elaborate social functions—are pic- 
tures painted by gifted artists and yet so vulgar 
that not even the lowest-browed negro in the 
South would permit them in his home to-day. 
The foremost citizens of Rome and Pompeli then 
practiced immoralities and countenanced vulgar- 
ities such as our crudest mining towns would 
not now tolerate; and both in the Colosseum and 
the palaces of the Roman Emperors themselves 
I have seen the vomitoriums into which the society 
leaders of the Empire, having eaten to satiety, 
would retire and disgorge themselves, with a 
beastliness that I should not have believed possi- 
ble, in order to eat again. 


& 

I leave Pompeii then—and Europe, too; for I 
sail for home to-morrow—with the thought of 
how the spirit of Christianity, hampered though 
it has been by many pagan survivals and a thou- 
sand shackling influences of man’s device, has 
nevertheless worked steadily through all these 
generations, not only for this raising of the com- 
mon man from slavery to manhood and independ- 
ence, but also for the elevation of the moral 
standards of the race from the vulgarity and 
hopelessness of ancient paganism to the purity 
and inspiration of our modern Christian faith. 

From the standpoint of the student of history 
who once gets a glimpse of how the world lived 
and thought twenty centuries ago, it is unde- 
niable that in this faith we have the best heritage 
that the ages have bequeathed to us, the great 
guide and anchor that all ancient civilizations 
lacked, the standard and criterion in default of 
which they drifted in uncertainty, and the vision 
in the absence of which they perished. 

CLARENCE H. POE. 


Naples, Italy. 
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Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 


























GRASS FOR LAWN AND PASTURE. 


A correspondent in Richmond County asks 
how much and what kind of grass to sow for a 
Jawn of a quarter acre, and how to prepare the 
land, part of which is sandy loam and the rest 
sandy. Has a pasture of Japan clover and thinks 
that he will sow either Bermuda or Johnson 
grass on it if he can keep it from spreading, 
and wants to know which is better. 

The land for the lawn should be well manured 
and plowed and put in fine order. Then sow an 
abundance of seed. I would advise the sowing 
of ten pounds of Kentucky blue grass and eight 
pounds of Red Top. Get the extra. clean Ken- 
tucky blue grass. Then rake it in well or go 
over with a slant tooth smoothing harrow and 
roll if the ground is dry. In the pasture you 
can sow Bermuda grass in the same way, and 
make a fine summer pasture by sowing ten 
pounds of the seed per acre. This should be 
gown in the spring. Johnson grass is a poor pas- 
ture grass, as it will not stand pasturing. In 
fact, this is about the only way to get rid of it. 
Then plants here and there will be sure to run 
to seed and spread, while the Bermuda will stay 
there. 

You say that your father is more than pleased 
with The Progressive Farmer. Then if you and 
he want to be still more pleased, try to help us 
get more names in your neighborhood, for the 
more subscribers we get the more the publishers 
can spend on the improvement of the paper. 





HOW TO GROW SWEET POTATOES ON RICH 
LAND. 


I rather expect that Mr. Bowen, whose article 
appeared in last issue, will find that he has plenty 
of vetch in his land without resowing this fall; 
for, unless it was cut with the first blooming, 
which was hardly the case, there would be rine 
seed on it as well as blossoms. I think he will 
make a heavier crop and have the vines better 
held up, by sowing wheat instead of oats. At 
least the wheat held it up for me. 

Now in regard to what he says about the land 
being too rich for sweet potatoes: The nitrogen 
fixed by the vetch may make a rank growth of 
vines, and if there is not phosphoric acid and 
potash enough in the soil to balance this and 
make the potatoes he may come to the conclusion 
that it is too rich, when it has simply an unbal- 
anced ration in the soil. A luxuriant growth of 
vines is all right, for the leaves are the organs 
through which the plant gets the carbon from 
the air to be used in the making of starch in the 
potatoes. But if there is not an abundance of 
potash present, the starch will not be made. If 
there is an abundance of potash and a deficiency 
of phosphoric acid, the starch may be made, but 
not transferred and stored in the potatoes, for 
that is the work of the phosphoric acid. Hence, 
while the nitrogen is needed for the promotion 
of the vital energy of the plant and the making 
of abundant foliage, the failure to make potatoes 
is not because the soil is too rich, but because 
it is too poor in the mineral elements so that 
there is an excess of nitrogen in proportion to 
the minerals. Supply these and you will find 
that the rank vines are no impediment to the 
making of potatoes, but that the crop will be im- 
mensely larger by reason of the abundant foliage 

My thanks are due to Mr. Bowen for his good 
opinion, and for his wish that I may live to be a 
hundred years old. But to-morrow (September 
30th) I will enter on my seventieth year, and if I 
could retain my present vigor and health, I 
would have no objection to living to be a cen- 
tenarian, but if it is to be accomplished by phy- 
Sical helplessness and mental senility, such a 


prolongation of life, is not to be aesired by any 
One. 


BALANCE LEGUME HAY WITH OORN. 


A rural route carrier asks: “Will peanuts 
hurt horses? I am cutting some peanut tops for 
hay, and in raking, some of the peanuts are raked 
out.” I do not think that the peanuts will hurt 
horses, but in feeding hay made from any of 
these leguminous crops you should balance the 
ration with corn rather than oats. 





opinion expressed in last week’s paper. I have 


LEGUMES, NITROGEN, AND ROTATION IN 
FARMING. 


I thank Mr. C. S. Williams also for his gocd 


long insisted that the farmer who farms in a 
proper rotation with clover and peas needs never 
to buy an ounce of ammonia or nitrogen in any 
form. Hundreds of the best wheat farmers in 
this country have acted upon that idea and have 
found its truth. I have just been reading a bul- 
letin from the Minnesota Station on the results 
of their experiments in the rotation of crops. 
They found that after ten years of a good rota- 
tion in which clover was used as the legume 
crop, that there was an actual increase of nitro- 
gen in the soil to the amount of three hundred 
pounds per acre, while there was a greater loss 
of phosphoric acid and potash in the rotated 
areas than where one crop was grown contin- 
uously. This was of course to be expected, for 
the rotation increased the humus in the soil and 
enabled the plants to get more of the food there 
and hence larger crops. 

We do not rotate crops with the old idea that 
land needs rest, for nature will never let land 
rest, and the harder we can keep the soil at 
work growing crops that will tend to restore the 
wasted humus, the better. The experiments show, 
too, that I have been right in saying that the 





OCTOBER. 
The Month of Autumn Colors, of 


Harvests and of Hunting. 
Hark! From the hills there floats the 


mellow winding of a horn. Far across 
the valleys its silver music rings, and lo! 
October enters. Beautiful charm, a more 
mature beauty, a sweeter serenity, a win- 
someness lacking in her sister months. 
Her mantle is of many colors, a scarlet 
and yellow toned down by goldenbrowns 
and dull crimson. Many a ragged rent 
is there, but with every tatter fluttering a 
gay salute they are forgotten in the splen- 
dor of the whole. No mighty choir of 
feathered spirits greets her entrance, and 
wanting are the garlands of the sum- 
mer. No flower-strewn paths await her 
coming, but the crisp brown grass 
crackles beneath her step, leaves of gold 
and scarlet are caught in her tresses and 
the clear melodious whistle of the quail 
gives her greeting. In brown serried 
ranks the corn shocks stand. In glowing 
piles the pumpkins pledge her golden 
bounty. The fragrance of ripe fruit 
hangs over the orchard. High above 
her head she elevates her horn of plenty 
that he who will may have.---From Coun- 
try Life in America. 











farmer need not buy nitrogen if he farms right, 
for if we keep up the supply of phosphoric acid 
and potash, using them to increase the crops of 
peas and clover we can not only keep up the ni- 
trogen supply, but can actually increase it, as 
was shown by the ten-year result in Minnesota, 
for they not only got an abundance for the crops, 
but had an increased amount left in the soil. 
Leaving out the nitrogen, the farmer ean buy 
with the same money about twice the amount of 
phosphoric acid and potash. Hundreds of wheat 
farmers who have adopted this plan now grow 
forty and fifty bushels of wheat where they form- 
erly grew fifteen or less. 





STUNTING CORN. 

Mr. Williams does not believe in stunting, and 
he is right. Stunting any young thing never 
Lelped to make it a better plant or a better ani- 
mal afterwards, no matter how well treated. No 
one would select the runt pig to make a prize 
sty hog or a stunted calf to make a beef to top 
the market. Rapid development in its earlier 
days is just as important for a plant as for an 
animal. Mr. Williamson has increased the humus 
in his soil through the growth of peas, and h® 
grows corn in spite of the stunting, by reason of 
this and the large amount of fertilizers used. I 
believe he would grow more if he left out the 
stunting. His lavish use of fertilizer might show 
some profit perhaps at the present price of corn, 
but not at the usual price. 








WHAT TO FARM IN ROTATION WITH TO- 
BACCO. 


H, T. D., Goldsboro, N. C., says that his land is 
sandy and he grows tobacco, corn, and cotton, 
and wants a rotation for these crops. He asks, 
Would it pay to sow rye on land that has been 
in tobacco this year, and in the spring turn it 
for cotton or corn? Would tonacco do well af- 
ter a heavy pea fallow? 

On level land of a uniform character it would 
be easy to make a uniform rotation of crops. Be- 
ginning with the tobacco crop that has been well 
fertilized, and the leaves stripped, I would plow 
the stalks down after cutting them, and would 
work in three hundred pounds of acid phos- 
phate and twenty-five pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash per acre, and sow winter oats at rate of two 
bushels per acre for grain. 

Follow the oats after harvest with cowpeas, 
with a similar dressing of acid phosphate and 
potash. Make these into hay when the pods turn 
yellow, and sow crimson clover on the stubble 
after a slight disking, and roll the land to the 
seed if dry. Turn this in the spring for cotton, 
using the acid phosphate and potash on the cot- 
ton, as the peas and clover will give the nitrogen 
needed. 

Sow crimson clover again among the cotton, 
and during the winter haul out all the farm ma- 
nure on this land and spread it broadcast and 
plant to corn. Do not sow any peas in this corn, 
but follow it with tobacco, using on the tobacco 
a mixture of five hundred pounds per acre made 
up of nine hundred pounds of acid phosphate, 
six hundred pounds of cottonseed meal, one hun- 
dred pounds of nitrate of soda, and four hundred 
pounds of high-grade sulphate of potash to make 
a ton. 

f you exchange your cottonseed for meal and 
hulls you will have plenty of meal of your own 
and will not have to buy. There is an impres- 
sion among bright tobacco growers that it will 
not do to follow peas immediately with tobacco, 
but you can bring your land up with this rota- 
tion and get the corn crop in between the peas 
and the manure of the farm. 

Of course, you can sow rye after tobacco and 
turn it for corn or cotton, but it will be far bet- 
ter to use crimson clover. The clover may not 
be a success at first, but if you persevere and 
keep sowing it on the land you will soon get the 
soil to producing it well, and one crop of crimson 
clover will be worth more than several crops of 
rye to the land. 

The rotation I have proposed will necessitate 
making the land into four fields to follow one 
after the other, and may at first call for a repe- 
tition of crops to get them all into the rotation. 
Then, having a good lot of pea hay, corn stover 
and cottonseed meal, you will be in a position to 
feed cattle profitably and make manure, and when 
you once get manure enough to cover your corn- 
field over you will begin to find that the auxili- 
ary crops of oats and corn will become profitable 
crops. 

Cow manure has made great corn on the sand 
hills of Moore County, where Mr. Tufts this year 
had corn that made over eighty bushels of shell- 
ed corn per acre, and he has made five tons per 
acre of cowpea hay by sowing an early pea, cut- 
ting it in July and sowing the same land again 
and cutting it late September. If this can be 
done on the deep lands of Moore County, what 
ought to be done where there is some clay bot- 
tom? 





WILL RAW COTTONSEED HURT A COW? 

A South Carolina correspondent is feeding a 
valuable cow one quart of corn-meal, one quart of 
eottonseed meal, and one quart of wheat mid- 
dlings twice a day, with plenty of green corn and 
grass in summer and cottonseed hulls, hay and 
fodder in winter. ‘‘Will raw cottonseed, fed con- 
tinuously, with corn meal and bran, injure a 
cow?” 

That is pretty good feeding in summer if the 
cow gets plenty of grass, but if the cow eats it 
clean, I hardly think that the cottonseed meal 
will do any harm associated with the carbohy- 
drates you feed. It is the amount fed rather 
than the character of the feed that causes injury 
through an excess of nitrogenous or protein food. 
The cottonseed will do no harm if fed moderately 
and with plenty of carbonaceous food like corn 
meal and fodder. You are feeding fully as much 
cottonseed meal as I would consider safe. 

W. F.. MASSEY. 

There is one cure for public distress—and 
that is public education, directed to make men 
thoughtful, merciful, and just.—Ruskin. 
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BILTMORE FARMS 


Biltmore, N. C. 


JERSEYS-The high standard and 
show yard qualities of our Jerseys are known | 
as far and wide as the Jersey breed. 


The Biltmore Jerseys are Business Jerseys 
During the past year our herd including a} 


large number of heifers and the dry cows, aver- | 


aged 5350.90 lbs of 5.38% milk. There are 37 
Churn Tested cows now at work in the herd. A 
few young bulls and heifers, and also bred 
heifers for sale. 

BERKSF! RE S_—westill have 
some beauties for sale. Boars and sows. 


POULTRY-—Barred and White Ply-| 
mouth Rocks, White Wyandottes. A splendid | 


assortment of 1908 males and females for sale. 

Whits and Brown Leghorns, of these we have 

only cockerels for sale. Send for prices, etc. 
SPECIAL: 200 pairs mixed Homers and Dra- 

goons pigeons, nests and pt di for sale. De- 

sire to sellasa whole. Price 

Address BILTMORE FARMS. icmers, N.C. 


5000 NEW LISTS 


Just out, send for one telling you all 
about my high bred fox hounds, South- 
down sheep, stallions, colts and fillies, 
shorthorns, pointers and setters, prices 
right. Horse and mule buying for the 
South a speciatly. 


J. D. Stodghill, - 





Shelbyville, Ky. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and 

Berkshire Hiocgs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 

10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 





R. L. Shuford, :: 
Poland 








A superior lot of Pigs by my fine boar, Ton 
Chief 70893, Grays Ideal 65805, and other noted 
boars. Can furnish pairs not akin to those pre- 
viously purchased. Come to headquarters and 
get the best at one-half western prices. Oldest 
herdinthe State J. B. GR 


Fredericksburg, Va. 





—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred »«- Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey -' Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Blackz EH Dogs = x = 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 

Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 

—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 

a ag Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
olly, ; 


. e - 
Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 

Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
inginall the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 













ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’l B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Duroc Jersey Hogs 


Now ready to ship from the old reliable Cherry 
Red Herd. Service boars, bred sows, open and 
bred gilts. Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., -:- Mulberry, Tennessee, 








ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES Rs b a 

or 

Sale (from premium winners). For sale 

Jersey Cattle of the Biltmore strain. Also two 

lai ge 5-year-old mules. Meet them at the Fair. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 





| 
| FOR SALE 

| From weanlings to serviceable age. Of strictly 
|choice breeding and individuality. Prices 
| right. Call or write us your wants. 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
JEFFERSONTON, Va. 





SOUTHERN 


HOG AND STOCK FARM 


Oo. P. BARRY, 
ALEXANDRIA, - - - TENN. 

Poland China pigs, bred sows and gilts ‘or sale 
Herd made upof the best blood of the breed. 
Pigs for sale outof First Prize State Fair win- 
ners. Pigs 3 months old, $10; boars large enough 
for service, $15. Send check for what you want 
and if you are not pleased with what I ship, re- 
turn at my expense and I will return your 
money. 





FINE PIGS on hand. Or- 
der before they are pick- 


ed over. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 





The Aberdeen Angus 





Breed or cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America) ev- 
ery year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wormderful 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad, that was 
champion bull of America during 1895-6, 
and later sold at $3,050.00. 








A. L. FRENCH, Prop’r, 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N.C. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


$5.00 EACH. 


Descendants of oe Duke, Longfellow, Lord 


remier. 
Fine Jersey Bull = rey colar, black switch, 
$15.00, 


ALEX. D. HUDSON, &°)? Newborry, S.C. 





Duroc and Tamworth Hogs. 


No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 
ilege of return. R. W. WATSON, 

Petersburg, Va 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 




















Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell you how. Weems leok- 
ing into, H $8 $ 











w LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. a 























Improved Passenger Service — 
Southern Railway. 


Effective September 6, the Southern Railway 
inaugurated through Pullman car service be- 
tween Raleigh, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. This 
sleeper will be handled on train 139, which 
leaves Raleigh at 4.05 p. m., and on train 43 from 
Greensboro, arriving Atlanta 6.25a.m. North- 
bound on train 44. which leaves Atlanta 9.25 p. 
m., arriving at Raleigh 12.30, noon, following 
day. Train 43 connects at Salisbury with train 
35 for Asheville. Knoxville, Chattanooga, Mem- 
phis, Cincinnati, Chicago, and other points. 

For Pullman reservation, call on or write 
W. H. McGLAmery, P. & T. A., Raleigh, or 
R. H. DEBuTTs, P. & T. A,, Greensboro. 

R. L. VERNON. T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 











Stop Your Gullies With Good Cattle In. 
stead of Pine Brush. 


Shiftless Soil Butchery Should Be Stopped—Your Soils Lose Far More 


Through Washing Than Through 
Soils in Grass and Let First Class 
Farm. 





Crop Production—Clothe These 


Animals be Grazed and Fed on the 


By A. LT. French. 


“I am a practical farmer,” has 
been the boast of the American farm 
owner and tenant for a hundrel years 
And all this time he has honestly 
believed that he really was a prac- 
tical farmer, simply because he has 
been enabled—through the gift of 
soil bestowed by the Creator—to 
make a living and in a proportionate- 
ly small number cf cases to acquire 


a competence through his farming 
operations. 


A Big Blunder of the So-Called 
“Practical Farmer.”’ 

But he has overlooked one point, 
and that is this, that the profit he 
has wrested from the soil has been, 
in the great majority of cases, at the 
expense of the natural fertility of 
that soil, entailing a loss to the world 
at large far greater than all the dol- 
lars he has secured through its de- 
struction. He has slaughtered the 
timber that afforded a natural pro- 
tection to his soil—a necessary evil 
perhaps—and then through the most 
improvident system ever devised, he 
has torn the soil in pieces, carrying 
away what he could of its plant food 
and humus through the medium of 
crops sold as raw products, and by 
his shiftless habits of cultivation—or 
uncultivation, as the case may have 
been — allowing much greater 
amounts of these rich soil essentials 
to be washed away by the floods, 
causing them to be lost forever, not 
only to himself but also to those who 
come after him. 


Is It Practical Farming? 


And yet our farmer calls himself 
a practical farmer. What would we 
think of a mill man who, having in- 
stalled a plant, would, through gross 
carelessness, allow that plant to de- 
teriorate every year to a greater ex- 
tent than the entire profits secured 
through its operation would amount 
to? Would we call such a one a 
praetical mill man? MHardly. This 
is exactly what the American farmer 
has been doing right along. And he 
boasts of the practical agriculturist 
pointing with pride to our great ex- 
port trade in raw products to prove 
his point; when to a thinking man 
who has studied the conditions of 
our farmers he has proven ‘exactly 
the opposite, because no business is 
founded upon practical lines that de- 
stroys in its operations more wealth 
than it produces. 


Here is the Proof. 


But how do you know that I am 
doing this, asks the practical farmer. 
Simply because a given area of our 
soil is not producing what it did 
sixty years ago, and it would require 
a broad stretch of the imagination 
to make us believe that our cultivat- 
ed lands are today in as high state 
of cultivation as they were formerly. 

“But,’’ says our practical man, ‘‘is 
not farmer A’s a better farm than it 
was when he secured ii, thirty years 
ago?’’ It undoubtedly is, and if it 
were not so we would have little 
ground upon which to stand when 
advocating practical, scientific agri- 
culture, for the reason that farmer A 
although perhaps unknown to him- 
self, has been all these years apply- 
ing to his soil methods which science 
has proved to be those that tend to 





increase production and maintain 
and increase soil fertility as wel], 


Soil Fertility Must be Maintaineg, 


What we need in America to- ~day 
is a thousand times as many of these 
farmer A’s, men who, while looking 
to the acquiring of the present dollar, 
have an eye on that which to oy 
children’s children will be by far the 
greater problem--that of maintaining 
soil fertility. The millions of the 
inhabitants of the other settled coun. 
tries are calling for other and more 
of our products each year. To sup- 
ply this demand we have been push- 
ing out into new _ sections of our 
country, robbing them of their treas- 
ures—soil fertility. But these 
sources of wealth are not boundless, 
and even at this time thoughtful men 
are beginning to see that the tide of 
immigration must turn back to our 
older cultivated sections and _ that 
these—the most favored spots of 
our country because of better climat- 
ic conditions—must of necessity be 
our mainstay for the future, both in 
providing for the millions looking to 
us from across the water and for 
our ever increasing home population. 


Grass the Greatest Soil Binder. 


With these facts staring us in the 
face, I tell you, brother farmers, It 
is time to be done with so-called 
practical methods of soil handling 
with their attendant shiftlessness 
and soil butchery and time that we 
men who have been entrusted with 
the care of the soil of our great 
country should adopt every means 
science has placed at our hands for 
their upbuilding and maintaining. 
And it is an encouraging fact that 
these means are many and are s0 
practical that their use, while up- 
building our wasted soils, will cer- 
tainly make them to produce a 
greater present profit. The South is 
losing far more today by wasting fer- 
tility and humus through washing 
than is being taken from her soils by 
crop production. So what can be 
more practical than that we follow 
the teachings of science and nature 
and clothe these soils with grass— 
which has been proven time and 
again to be the greatest soil binder. 


Rotation, Deep- Plowing and Shallow 


Cultivation. 


Again, what course could be more 
practical than that we plow these 
soils occasionally, turning deeply and 
making use of their great mass of 
decaying roots to add humus to our 
nitrogen, and recognize that their 
value as food for animals is four 
times their cost of growing, leaving 
us the nitrogen secured from the air 
and the humus the feed produced at 
a cost far less than nothing? And 
yet the so-called practical farmer 
says: “My daddy’s crop is good 
enough for me.” 

Scientific agriculturists have mail- 
tained for years that plants do not 
produce as well, following dead crops 
of plants of their own species, but 02 
the other hand, that they revel it 
rotting sods produced by decaying 
plants of other species. This has led 
to the theory of rotation of crops 
and still our practical farmer says 
that cotton or corn is good enough 
for him, and what is good enough for 


(Continued on Page 11.) 
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For Cow Giving Clabbered Milk. 


Messrs. Editors: My cow’s milk 
clabbers in one teat sometimes. I 
wish to know the disease and the 


cure. Cc. A. HUDSON. 





(Answer by Prof. John Michels, A. 
& M. College, Raleigh, N. C.) 


The clabbered milk which you oc- 
casionally find in one teat of your 
cow is undoubtedly due to a gargety 
condition of that quarter. The best 
treatment for this is frequent and 
thorough rubbing and kneading of 
that quarter, especially if it is in- 
clined to be swollen and hard. Ap- 
plications of hot water and hot lin- 
seed oil or lard are also beneficial. 
Thoroughly stripping the teat is also 
important. 





For a Horse With “Dry Pants.” 


Messrs. Editors: What is good for 

a horse that has what is known as 

“dry pants’ to make him perspire? 
N. G. GRANDY & CO. 


(Answer by Dr. G. A. Roberts, Vet- 
erinarian North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station.) 


Your horse has been over-heated 
at some time and its ability to sweat 
freely has been permanently im- 
paired. While little or no result 
would follow an attempt to make him 
sweat, he may be cared for so as to 
enable him to do a fair amount of 
work with comfort. He should be 
fed grain only at the morning and 
noon meal; the hay given with the 
evening meal. Corn should be given 
in limited quantity, if at all, and two 
or three times a week should be giv- 
en a bran mash containing one tea- 
spoonful of saltpeter. The work 
should not be rapid, and when in 
use he should be offered cool fresh 
water frequently. 

A shade for the head should be 


provided, and a light white cover for | 


the body would also be beneficial. 





Wants a Breed for Beef and Milk. 

Messrs. Editors: 
cattle. 
twelve months old, 
two females. 


cattle. 


I don’t want timid stock. 


I have had a little experience in| Very fine cow, and I want a good 
cattle raising and I find them great|'emedy that won’t hurt her. 
land builders; and we farmers must | 
depend on something besides cotton | 
raising, for it takes thirteen months | 


in a year to produce cotton. 
W. I. TOWNLEY. 


Editorial Answer: 


there is plenty of opportunity 
have honest differences of opinion; 


and if one has no decided preference | ter; and the suggestion is made that 
of his own he can safely select any | if the halter is preferred to the plan 
one of the beef breeds that are eas-| to be given later, a temporary halter 
At the present time in| shall be made so that it can be ad- 


iest to buy. 


your State Red Polls are being the | justed till it will do the work. 
beef | Another plan to break cows from 


most advertised of all the 
breeds. 


quality into animals, 


ginner should be sure that he starts 
with the breeders that possess good| with a stout cord that gives the stick 
As the boll weevil spreads} two or three inches of play. 
Over the cotton belt, the number of | a stick is on each side of her head 
those who want to raise cattle will} and runs back to the surcingle, to 
is the time to get| which it is stoutly tied by a cord 
a start, so that the breeder who is; that allows a play at that end, of 


quality. 


increase Now 


beginning at the present time will 
have something to sell when the 
demand is greater. Red Polls are 
often advocated when milk and beef 
are desired from a single breed. 





A Bridle Bit for the Self-Milker. 


Messrs. Editors: To prevent a 
cow from sucking herself, put a com- 
mon bridle bit in her mouth. It is 
a cheap and simple but sure remedy. 

IE PP. DOWTY. 

Beaufort Co., N. C. 

Editorial Note: This is the meth- 
od used in some of the Western 
States. It is said to trouble the cow 
a little at first about eating, but she 
gets used to it after a little practice. 





Hollow Horn and Hollow Tail. 


Messrs. Editors: To settle an ar- 
gument that has arisen between a 
lot of medical students as to cows 
having hollow horn and hollow tail, 
we will be pleased to have your opin- 
ion on the subject. MEDICO. 


(Answer by Veterianarian J. C. Rob- 
ert, Agricultural College, Missis- 
sippi.) 

The veterinary profession recog- 
nizes no such diseases as ‘‘hollow- 
horn” and “hollow tail.’” The horns 
of the cow are naturally hollow. as 
the bone upon which it is placed is 
an extension of the frontal bone. 
The frontal sinus (or cavity) is, as 
you know, partially enclosed by the 
frontal bone; and this sinus extends 
up into the part of this bone that 
gives attachment to the horn. Should 
this frontal sinus not extend up into 
the horn, it would be an abnormal 
conditon. There is no such path- 
ological condition as ‘‘hollow tail.’ 
The cocecygeal vertebrae extend back- 
ward from the sacra vertebrae, but 
do not extend entirely to the switch 
of the cow’s tail. Of course, it is 





I have been| of injury to the bony structure. The 
keeping a little herd of cattle for|names “hollow horn” and “hollow 
some time, and now I want to get tail” are simply havens of refuge 
rid of the scrubs and raise better for ignorance. 

Please tell me where I can | 
get three head of calves eight or| 
one male and) 


I do not want dairy | ; 
I want thoroughbred cattle! that sucks herself, and would like to 


for farm use, for beef and milk; and | be told how to break her of the hab- 


When it comes| when she reaches for a teat. 
to selecting breeds of beef cattle, | halter is somewhat like those put on 
to | calves so that they cannot suck cows. 


Each prospective buyer can| sucking themselves, is to put a sur- 
Safely take up the matter with ad-| 

vertisers direct, but none should be) also a halter on her head. 
led astray by mere low prices alone. | the strap running around her head 
It costs something to breed good| back of her ears meets the straps 
and the ne that goes around her jaws, one end 


possible that a severe injury to one 
|or more of the coccygeal vertebrae 
|might result in a decomposition of 
{these bones; but that -condition 
| would come purely under the head 





To Break a Self-Sucking Cow. 


Messrs. Editors: I have a cow 


| it. She has her first calf and is a 


SUBSCRIBER. 


Editorial Answer: Sometimes a 
halter is placed on such a cow, hav- 
|ing long, sharp-pointed nails stick- 
| ing out so that she will prick herself 
The 


| It is difficult to describe such a hal- 


cingle just behind the cow’s fore-legs, 
Where 


of a light, strong stick is fastened 


Such 








“Tt can’t he beaten ”’ 
like it.”’ 
rator construction.”’ 


rator. 


tion. 


the business 
section of the country. 


dairymen throughout the world. 


engineers. 
separator factory in existence. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS. 


1213 Fisert Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
8 & 11 Orumm Sr. 

SAN FRANCISCO 





‘It’s peaches and cream.”’’ 
‘Ten years ahead of all others ’’ 
‘Perfect in every feature.’’ 

These are but a few of the expressions one hears on every hand 
this year in praise of the new Improved DE LAVAL, Cream Sepa- 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific the Improved DE LAVAL 
has simply swept the field of all separator honors. 

Well informed dairymen, once they investigate the new DF, 
LAVAL, will have nothing else at any price or under any condi 
In one instance 32 Wisconsin dairy farmers were forced t: 
buy hand separators on-account of their brarch creamery closing|,. 
down, and 31 of them bought DE LAVAL machines, notwith- * 
standing all would-be competing makes of separators were hot after 
Like instances can be pointed out in almost every 


The Improved DE LAVAL represents thirty years of manu- 
facturing experience and the expenditure of many thousands of 
dollars in experimental work. It represents the knowledge gained 
from nearly a million DE LAVAL machines in practical use by 


brsin workof the world’s most skilled separator and mechanical 
It is the product of the largest and finest equipped 


Surely the 1908 DE LAVAL is ten years ahead of all others. 


If you have’nt bought yours write today fora DE LAVAL cata- 
logue and any desii:ed information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


74 CORTLANDT STREET TORONTO 
NEW YORK. WINNIPEG 


THE TALK OF THE ! 


Cream Separator Worlc 
The Improved De Laval 


= —__—_ 


“Nothing 
“A triumph in sepa- 


s 


It sepresents the best ideas and 


1098-118 ¥ 
hao General Offices: uonTaeae’ 


75 & 77 YorK Street 


14 & 16 Paincess Street 














something like a foot. The length | 
of these two sticks and of the cords | 
that secure them at each end must be} 
determined by trial. The free move-| 
ment of the head should not be inter- | 
fered with more than is required to} 
keep her from reaching a teat. <A} 
cow rests comfortably often by! 
swinging her head to one side when | 
she is lying down, and she should be 
as comfortable as circumstances will 
permit. If the cords that fasten the 
sticks to the halter are too long, the, 
sticks will come in contact with the 


ground and with the feed trough, | 


and cause trouble. If prevented 
from self-sucking for a time a cow 
may forget the habit. Possibly some 
reader can suggest a better way of 
breaking a cow from sucking her- 
self, and it would be appreciated. 





Stop Your Gullies With Good Cattle. 
(Continued from Page 10.) 


him ought to be good enough for 
his soil. 

After land has been deeply broken 
and thoroughly pulverized science 
and common sense both agree that 
the roots of growing plants should do 
their best work of eating and drink- 
ing, and yet the theory of shallow, 
level cultivation is little thought of 
by our practical farmer. Was not the 
one-horse plow the implement his 
faher used for the cultivation of his 
crops when the country was new and 
the soil filled with decaying roots 


and leaves, and why should he 
change, even if conditions have 
| changed? 


How to Make a Good Whitewash. | 


Messrs, Editors: Kindly give a 
recipe for making a durable white- 
wash, one not too expensive to make 
nor too troublesome to compound. 


PRACTICAL. 

Editorial Answer: A whitewash 
that will not rub off can be made 
easily and cheaply by mixing a pint 
of flour with water and pouring on 
it enough boiling water to thicken 
it. While it is still hot pour it into 
a pail of lime and water which has 
been mixed ready to put on the wall. 
Stir all this together thoroughly and 
go to whitewashing. That is for use 
in the house. For use on fences and 
outbuildings the following may be 
found preferable: Slack the lime in 
boiling water. To one and one-half 
gallons of ordinary whitewash add 
one-half pint each of molasses and 
table salt. Stir frequently while 
applying. Two thin coats will be 
found sufficient. If the whitewash 
is not all used up at once, keep the 
lime covered with water. If the 
water is not allowed to evaporate, 
the whitewash will keep a consider- 
able time. 


{before decomposition sets 





Scientific research has brought to 
our notice the fact that plants have 
when rotted, a manurial value. But 
in they 
have a value as food for animals as 
great, if not greater than their 
manurial value, and by feeding to 
first class animals the many raw 
plants of our farms may be turned 
into meat and dairy products, all 
the humus value, and all but about 
twenty per cent of the manurial 
value of the plants. 

And yet our practical farmer in 
the South says that he can’t spare 
the land on which to graze these ani- 
mals, as he needs all his land on 
which to grow a third of a bale of 
cotton per acre, or thirteen bushels 
of corn. 

Let us away with this “practical 
farmer’’ nonsense. It is pulling our 
country down every day. Let us put 
our business on a _ business basis, 
adopt the methods that science and 
practical men all over the country 
have proven to be the most econom- 
ical. And let us show the world that 
the farmers of the South believe and 
practice scientific agriculture because 
we believe this to be the only really 
practical agriculture, the kind that 
builds up the farm while building up 
the farmer. 
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LEARN TELEGRAPHY! 


Great demand for operators. Best equipped 
school in Central or Southern States. New 
superior methods in practical work. Expert 
instructions. Positions for all graduates. 

Write for catalog. 

KENTUCKY SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


THURMAN VACUUM COTTON PICKING 
The only successful machine ever 
MACHINE invented to gathercotton. Saves 


Money. Gives clean cotton. Send for bulletins 
and information, 


VACUUM COTTON PICKING MACHINE COMPANY 
4456 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


STRAWBERRY FARMS FOR SALE 


Also cotton and tobacco farms, and timber 
lands, in the famous Chadbourn and adjoining 
strawberry belt and other sections of the South. 

Write or see meif you want to buyor sella 
farm or real estate of any kind anywhere. 

Send for my list of farms and town property. 


B. H. HARNLY, Real Estate Agent, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 


ONE PLOW DOES IT ALL 














One Plow in Continuous Use. No Idle Capital Invested 
in Surplus Plows. 


If more convenient. Dixie points, wings and 
bars may be used. Any size sweep or shovel 
plow. Especially designed for deep plowing. 
but will plow as shallow as the Dixie. Freight 
prepaid on first orders to lecalities where the 
plow is not on sale. Saves time and expens: 
replacing broken beams and standards. When 
used as a subsoiler a greater storage capacit - 
for moisture and fertilizer is created. Fertiliz- 
ers cost more than good plows, and adrouth 
many times the cost of preparation. 

Complete, $5.50. 


Universal Plow Co., 
RED SPRINGS, N.C, 





THE DIXIE PEA HULLER. 


Hulls and cleans 5 to ® 
bushe's peas per hour 
Does not break the peas =Has 
two cranks, sieve and seed 
box. Runs light, wel) 
built, never breaks. 

Get Our Special Quotations fcr 
; Quick Orders. SANDERS MFG. 
CO., Dalton, Ga. 


NE Second-hand Tornado 
Ensilage Cutter for sale. 
OccoNEECHEE F Ar, Durham,N.C. 














FARMERS’ -- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 























Valuable Mill and River Farm for sale. Full 
og ae — Plato Freeman, Greensbo- 
ro, 





For pure bred registered and grade Angus 
Cattle, Angora Goats, and rare Berkshire hogs, 
address A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Wanted—Position in sanitary dairy by single 
man- Good wages expected. Address Julius 
Weaver, Buffalo, Ala. 





Gasoline Engine Bargains.—24-horse-power 
Charter: 8-horse-power Brown; 44-horse-pow- 
er Fairbanks Morse; 2-horse-power Sterling. 
Second-hand. in first-class condition. Sydnor 
Pump and Well Co. Dept. C, Richmond, Va. 





Improved Large Yorkshire Sows in farrow, 
service boars, and pigs from impo?ted stock. 
Thoroughbred Angoras, prize winning Mam- 
moth Bronze Turkeys; Buff Orpingtons, White 
Wyandotte chickens. One each Chattanooga, 
Rock Island and Avery Disc Plows, Hay Press, 
#11 good as new for service. J. E, Coulter, Con- 


erations, 


One of the sins] 


Messrs. Editors: 
of the fathers of future genera-| 
tions, as spoken of in the ‘Holy | 
Writ,” is an inheritance of a non- | 
productive soil. As a fact, the re- | 
sults of this sin is now being reaped | 
in many instances by the perperators 
of the crime. Your soil is either being | 
built up, or it is getting poorer. This | 
fact you cannot deny. You will also 
agree with when I make the| 
statement, that it is next to impossi- | 
ble to build up a soil that is allowed 


to wash. It may also be said, a man 
is foolish to attempt to build up a} 
soil and at the same time to allow it 
to wash. Then, allowing our soil to 
wash is a crime against the laws of 
Nature; and whosoever violates this | 
law shall pay the penalty of cultivat- 
ing poor soil. 





me, 


How Will You Answer for Your 


Sin? | 
To a casual observer, this looks | 
like punishment enough; but I verily 
believe we shal! also have to give an 
account for this sin at the ‘‘final set- 
tlement,’’ as to how we used our tal- 
ent. We are now clamoring for | 
fifteen-cent cotton. If the one-crop 
system is continued, in many parts 
of the South it will not be long be- 
fore we shall have to have twenty to 
twenty-five cents per 





will 


who could not terrace or prevent his 
soil from. washing in the near future, 
with the means he now has at hand 


You Can Learn Terracing. 


Write your Experiment Station for 


know how to make terraces. If you 
hard to cultivate, sod such places in 
Bermuda grass: and if necessary to 
cultivate your crop in a field of Ber- 
muda grass, allow me to say that it 
would be far more profitable than to 
cultivate poor land. I cannot con- 
ceive of a greater punishment on this 
earth than to have to cultivate poor 
soil. What can such a man promise 
his family? How can he make up 
his mind to plant such land in cotton 
or corn? It is no wonder that such 
a man is down on the merchants and 
the banks and, we might say, on the 
world. 


Grow Legumes, Feed Stock, and Ma- 
nure Your Land. 


To say that a man who cultivates 
poor soil is lazy is perfectly foolish. 
[ can see but one solution—get onto 
your job. First, stop your soil from 
washing. Then, plant cowpeas and 
other leguminous crops and feed 
them to better stock; save the ma- 


nure and return it to your land. 
Grow everything you use on your 
farm, and then grow cotton. These 


suggestions have been in this paper 
hundreds of times. Farmers’ Insti- 
tute conductors have preached this 
doctrine in almost every county in 
Mississippi; and still the one-crop 
system is being practiced; and I am 
afraid that if the price of cotton 
keeps high enough, it will finally 
bring destruction to this section. 

If you are now cultivating a rich 
soil, I say to you, that you are the 
man, by all means, who should stay | 
soil washing. I have seen more dam- 
age done from one heavy rain than | 
it is possible to do by continued cul- | 
tivation of the same soil five years 





nelly’s Springs, N. C. 


in the same crop, if the soil did not 





Are Your Fields Washing Away? 


Learn to Stop Soil Washing—It Makes Both Farm and Farmer Poorer 
and the Consequences of Your Sin Will be Visited Upon Future Gen- 


|oat fields. 
|made quite clear 


|C. H. Pattison, Peoria, Illinois. 


pound if we} 
make any sort of decent living. I) 
venture the assertion, that there | 
is not a man who reads this paper! 


. | tofore. 


a bulletin on terracing, if you do not}! 


live in a section where terraces are} 


wash. 
have 


If your corn and cotton fields 
gullies across them make up 
mind now that you will stop 
them before another year passes. 

Neglect is the unpardonable sin. 
S. M. 





Successful Oat Seeding. 


A valuable Oats Bulletin has just 
been issued from the press telling 
how to make money out of oats. So 
many farmers are being discouraged 
by the poor results gotten from their 
Where the trouble lies is 
in this new Oats 
Bulletin, which is being sent out to 
every farmer who will ask for it, by 





The more rare a man’s qualitys 
are, the more he will be found falt 
with—dust on a diamond is alwus 
more noticeable than dust ona 
brik.—Josh Billings. 








THE MARHETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, Oct. a 1908. 
Cotton, —_ STROOD cctcicccncccces 15-16 
Off grad 87 


RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reperted by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
bacco, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


| Richmond, Va., Oct. 8, 1908. 
Receipts of primings have not 
been so heavy this week and prices 
jare a little lower and buyers seem 
{not quite so eager to buy as here- 
The few piles of leaf that 
|we have seen indicate a good crop 
|of tobacco and wrappers seem to be 
|plentiful. We hear, however, that 
some of the crop has been injured 
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since cutting, owing to warm, damp 
weather. 
The sales of old tobacco still con- 
tinue small. 
Bright 
Wrappers. Fillers. 
Common 13834@154| 6144@ 9% 
1594@22%4) 914 @10!4 
Good 254@4054|1152@ 1554 
Cutters. Smokers. 
Common ~~~ |10!4@12!4| 914@1014 
Medium. > 11317 p1414|1014@1114 
Good .... -. . -_--.---- |14Z@2284|111Z@ 1317 
Sun-cured. Dark-fired. 
Common‘'.__......_..--.. | 644@ 934] 64@ 8% 
a ea 9%4@ 10/4) 84@l1 
GOOG) nnn ccccccnen eccsnccee [14124111 Gin 
Wrappers a 1534@8034 1234@1634 

















Common Primings___ 


to 3% 
Good to Fine Primings.. 


4 to 6% 
NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Norfoik, Va., Oct. 3, 1908. 


The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
lots) and represents prices obtained on ac- 














tual sales: 8% 
Fancy --. BY, to 3% 
BUPICUY DPI G cnccncicccnncanans 8 to 
Prime 234 8 
Machine picked-_ ........__.... to 38% 
Bunch B¢to ...- 
Spanish peanuts___.._........_. ed | eS 
CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 


FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, 8. O., Oct. 3, 1988, 












































FARM FOR SALE 


Cotton and grain farm: 138 acres; 50 acres 
bottom land; located in Mecklenburg county, 
Va., three miles of station, in good locality. 
For particulars, address WM: DUNN, 
Jeffress. Va. 


White Oak Farm Herefords, 


Young Stock for Sale. 
Both male and female of our own breeding, 
See them and our young and old herd at the 
North Carolina State Fair, Farm 1s situated on 
Seaboard Air Line and Southern Railways, 99 
passenger and 75 freights pass farm daily. 
Write for any information. 
W. D. UPCHURCH, Owner, 
RALEIGH, N, C, 


BUCK HILL PLANTATION 


For Sale. 
West side Wateree river, in Kershaw 


county; about1,500 acres; part ae ge 
part well rented. Address a 


J. P. JONES, - Longtown, ; C. 


FX APPLER SEED OATS FOR SALE. 


Eighty-five cents a bushel, f. 0. b. Wedge- 
field, S.C. Address 














A.M. LEE, 
Box 326, Charleston, S. C. 


Appler Seed Oats. 


Two thousand two hundred and sixty-four 
bushels of Appler Seed Oats, raised on fifty 
acres, without fertilizer. 127% bushels raised 
on one acre. highly fertilized. Shipped in new 
five-bushel sacks at $1.00 per bushel. Best oats 
grown. Write us to-day. 


BELMONT FARM Smyrna. Ga. 














THE 
COMMON SENSE 
COMPASS AND LEVEL. 

A simple, cheap device needed on every farm. 
Can lay out and Jevel buildings. — ditches, 
get magnetic bearings and do other things. Send 
for “Circular D9."’ CHICAGO STEEL "TAPE CO., 6233 

Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








I'eThe McKay Sulky Stalk Cutter 


Built on scientific principles; unequalled for 
simplicity, strength and durability. Fills the 
bill exactly, and a genuine pleasure to operate 
it. Four years on the market and every cus- 
tomer satisfied. Competitive field tests invited. 
Write for descriptive circular and let us tell 


you about it, 
The Jno. A. McKay M’f’g Co., 
Dunn, Cc 


Gibbes No. 1 Saw Mill. 








Guaranteed superior to any portable 
mill. Rapid Feed and Gig-back. , 
Accurate setworks. i 
All steel dogs. 
Write for catalogue. 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Sellers of ““Gibbes Guaranteed Machinety.”’—All Kinds 
Box 1980, COLUMBIA, §&.C. 











‘ucrocx bor 





Every part of this gun is Drop Goreed 
highly polished and case 

The Cocking Mechanism is tm and strong. 
Fitted with D. & E. fore-end and automatic safety. 
12 or 16 gauge. Gune of all = at spec 
prices. Write for large gun cata 





D. 8. C. R. Sides, packed..._.._.._. 
D. 8. Bellies, packed 10% 
D. 8. Butts 7to 7%, 
Butter—Creamery.._..........--... 2 
Hams—Choice,as toaize and brand 14% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces ............... 10 to 1044 
Pearl meal $2 10 
Meal, Common 2 10 
Hay—Timothy 98 to 1 10 
gel oS nee £0 
92 
oatetlipped We Onccccnsenrcsse ao . 
veel -acasel corn, per bushel... 95 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds -._... $1 650 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds ____ 1 60 
| Corn, bran, per 100 pounds -__... 1 10 
| Middlings, per 100 pounds.____. 1 60 
| Hulls, per 100 pounds 60 
| Rice Flour—Sacked. per bushel -. 4h 
| Cotton sacks, per cwt. __...._..___- 89% 
Cotton Ties—Fieced -......_. ...... 80 
| Rebundled 80 
| New ties $1 05 
| Baggin —2 pounds 7% 
| Flour—Spring wheat patent -.....85 50 to 5 7 
| — 5 00 tob 26 
lon traight 460 to 6 25 
Choice 4 00 to 4 25 








BOURNE & BOND, 343 Market a Louisville, By. 
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With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 








Conducted for the N.C. R. L. Carriers’ As- 
sociation by Ed. D. Pearsall, Cor. Sec’y, 
Rocky Point, N. C., to whom all commu- 
nications should be addressed. 


DIRECTORY: 
C. H. BAINES, President, - NASHVILLE 
A. J. HUNTER, Vice-Pres., CHARLOTTE 
J. W. BROOKS, Sec. and Treas., ROXBORO 


EXECUTIVE BOARD: 
Ed D. Pearsall, Rocky Point. 
Cc. U. Monday, Asheville. 
Sion H. Rogers. Monroe, 




















LETTER FROM SOUTH CAROLINA 





Interested in Our Carriers’ Depart- 
ment, Brother Wicker Writes a 
Sensible Letter on the Good Roads 
Problem. 


Dear Bro. Pearsall: I ride Route 
No. 3 from Newberry, S. C., and have 
one subscriber to The Progressive 
Farmer—a splendid paper with the 
right name. I always read the Car- 
riers’ Department, if possible be- 
fore reaching the subscriber’s box. 
I read the good roads issue of this 
most excellent paper with a great 
deal more than passing interest. 

It is my opinion that the greatest 
question before the National Con- 
vention of Rural Carriers at Omaha 
in October next is the question of 
roads. As I have the honor of rep- 
resenting my State in this conven- 
tion I intend to assist in pushing 
this question to the front. 

We in the South have a most ri- 
disulous and pernicious system of 
road working to deal with. I speak 
of the old ante-bellum plan of warn- 
ing out the residents of the rural 
districts subject to road duty to 
work a certain number of days on 
the road per year or pay a commuta- 
tion of so many dollars in lieu of 
work. A moment’s thought will 
show that this is a most unjust re- 
quirement for the simple reason that 
the public roads are public property 
and are used by people of all classes, 
trades, and professions; but when 
it comes to building and maintain- 
ing these roads under the pernicious 
System mentioned above only one 
Class of our people is called upon 
to bear this burden, viz., the farmers. 
My slogan is that all the people 
should contribute to the mainte- 
nance of a public utility; otherwise 
we have class discrimination. 

There appears to me but one just 
solution to the problem and that is, 
that funds to be used exclusively for 
roads and bridges should be raised 
by levying a special tax on property 
and a percapita tax on the man who 
has no property, to tax and require 
the payment of this tax the same 
as all other taxes, and without the 
option of working it out on _ the 
roads. This will give us the money 
to work with. Then we can do the 
work with hired labor. This labor 
Will in a short time acquire experi- 
ence that will prove invaluable when 
compared with the careless and in- 
experienced labor that is now used 
upon a great many of our public 
highways under this old ante-bellum 
System. Yours truly, 

THOS. E. WICKER. 

Newberry, S. C., No. 3. 

Right you are, Brother Wicker. 
The road question is now costing 
the people of the South the biggest 
tax that ever was levied—yet many 
are so blind as not to see it. Our 
views run exactly parallel and we 





something for our relief when you | 
get to Omaha. If I had all the mon-! 
ey the great State of North Carolina 
honestly owes her rural citizens for! 
the compulsory road service of ‘‘all 
able-bodied male citizens from eigh- ' 
teen to forty-five years,’’ why I need 
not ride R. F. D. No. 1, Rocky Point, 
another day. I could simply retire. 
The idea of compelling a citizen of 
a free State to do service—“manual 
labor service at that—without any 
compensation is revolting. It is a 
relic of the old, dark days of feud- 
alism—a relic that the good people 
of North Carolina will arise in their 
might and forever abolish. Now 
we are going to ask our patrons 
to express their views on the above 
subject. You are deeply interested 
and your voices should be heard. 

E. D. PEARSALL. 





FROM PRESIDENT BAINES. 

Pushing the Work Along—Twenty- 
eight’ Organizers Appointed and 
New Members Are Constantly Re- 


ported. 


Dear Brother Pearsall: We had 
a very good meeting in Rocky Mount 
on Labor Day. Had some good 
speaking, and a splendid dinner. 
Five of the ‘“‘back-sliding boys,” as 
they called themselves, paid up 
“dues” and were received into full 
fellowship again. One new member 
joined, which made us a gain of six. 
while as yet we have only about half 
the ‘‘boys’’ in our territory (Nash, 
Wilson, and Edgecombe) we are go- 
ing to try our best to get the bal- 
ance, or most of them, by our Char- 
lotte meeting. 

Bro. Oscar Sutton “‘strikes the nail 
squarely on the head’’ about greas- 
ing a buggy. I found out this by 
what I thought was ‘‘carelessness’”’ 
or ‘‘neglect’? on my part. I have 
not greased my buggy but once a 
week for a long time—sometimes it 
goes nine or ten days and then it 
isn’t “dry.’’ Good cleansing and 
pure castor oil is the thing. I have 
never worn out an axle yet. 

On the 16th inst. I signed char- 
ter for Burke County. By the way, 
this joins Catawba on the west and 
is a near neighbor to Brother Bal- 
lard. This is the first one to come 
in since the ‘new administration” 















95 for this Big Handsomu R ANGE 

a Nickel Trimmed Steel IU 

without warming closet or reservoir, With high warming closet, por- 
celain lined reservoir, just as shown in cut, $17.35. Made with 

square oven, a wonderful baker, Six No. 8 cooking holes. Body made of 

cold rolled steel plate. Burns wood or coal. Nickel parts highly polished. - 

are the most liberal ever made. You can pay after you 

receive the range. You eantake it into your own 

= ~: home, use it 30 days, if you do not find it exactly as 

Laaorepresented, the biggest bargain you ever saw, equal to stoves sold at double 

our price, return it to us, and we will pay the freight both ways. 
END A PO TAL CARD and we will mail you FREE our new 1908 
$ Ss and 1909 stove catalog, describing this 


andsome steel range, also the most complete line of stoves and ranges in 






the world. Large illustrations, full descriptions at prices much lower than 
any one else can make font Buy direct from manufacturers and save money. in 
e Ww 


WRITE oD A or our new illustrated Stove Catalog No. $201 
d T Y save you money. No delay in a . Read the most won- 
derful stove offers ever made. Most liberal terms ever offered; tells how to order. 


MARVIN SMITH GO. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








took charge, and it started up with 
eight members. Six new members 
from Burlington and three from 
Gaston Co. have been reported. We 
have appointed 28 organizers al- 
ready and will have others in the 
field just as soon as we ecan_ get 
things in shape. 

Our worthy Secretary Brother J. 
W. Brooks, is doing all that any 
man can do to get the State organ- 
ized. We hear from each other once 
or twice every week. I have never 
called on him when he did not seem 
ready and anxious to serve my call. 
Hoping this year may prove a rec- 
ord-breaker in our work, I am your 
co-worker. C. H. BAINES, 

President. 

Nashville, No. 4. 





Intelekt without judgment iz what 
ails about one-half the smart people 
in this world.—Josh Billings. 





Useful Roofing Information. 


Anyone who is considering the roofing propo- 
sition should secure the booklet on Amatite 
which has just been published. This booklet is 
full of practical information. It gives pointers 
that will enable you to know what's what in 
the roofing line. This booklet is published by 
the oldest roofing manufacturers in the country 
and may be relied upon for accuracy. It is 
mailed free to anyone sending their name and 
address. A sample of Amatite. with its mineral 
surface. which has made such a success asa 
lasting protection against the weather, is also 
sent with the booklet. Both are free and are 
well worth inspecting. 

Address nearest office of the Barrett Manufac- 
turing Company, New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia., Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland. Pittsburg, 





feel like you are going to do or say 











Cincinnati, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New Or- 
leans. 
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BALE YOUR HAY WITH 
1.H.C PULL POWER 


HAY PRESSES 


L,, 




























ii 
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where you can get the best price—in most cases your hay must be baled. 
perhaps double time for teams and men. 
longer than hay in the stack. 


the dest price because you can move it more quickly. 


neighbor's hay. An an 
boy will easily bale eight to ten tons per day under average conditions 
—uniform bales in size, neat and compact. 
18 inches. 


ten to twelve tons a day. 
17 by 22 inches in size. 


i NQUESTIONABLY it pays any hay raiser toown an I. H.C. pull 


power hay press. Well baled hay brings the best price. 
To sell hay at all in some markets—or to reach a market 


You can draw bigger loads of baled hay, thus saving in time, 
Baled hay retains its nutrition and remains in first class condition 
With your hay baled you can wat for the right market and get 


Other Advantages 


Bale your own hay first, and also make extra profits baling your 
4 C. one-horse press with two men anda 





The bale chamber is14 by 


The L. H. C. two-horse press, under similar conditions, will bale 
ing Bale chambers are 14 by 18, 16 by 18, or 


Both I. H.C. presses will bale any kind of hay or straw including 


timothy, clover, alfalfa, wild hay, shredded fodder, pea vines, etc., etc., 
the capacity varying of course with the material being baled. 


Especially Desirable Features 


1.H.C. hay presses do first class work rapidly—require a very small 


S yeni i — i er- 
force of men—are most convenient and simple to operate—require no exp 
jence—are easy on the horse or horses, having no pounding or uneven draft 
to worry or chafe the team. 


4 H.C. pull plunger is a great improvement over the ordinary plunger. 
[ad Saiaes face large feed openings—perfect working roller tuckers 


—2 rable, simple and have efficient powers, operating on the compound 
eves pr with no extra draft when pressure is greatest. Only 4-inch 
step-over for the horses and are full circle type, doing away with constant 
stopping or jerking. ‘There are two strokes of the plunger to one revolution 
of the sweep. I. H.C. presses are made principally of steel and iron—are 
compact and strong forlong service— not at allflimsy, although neat in design. 


Write for catalog and other information. Callon the local International 


agent and inspect these presses. . . 
International Harvester Company cf America, Chicago, U. S. A. 


(Incorporated) 








Golden Eagle Buggy Co. 












Big Buggy Book Free 


‘Our new Catalog shows and describes 
100 styles of 


VEHICLES, WAGONS AND HARNESS 
at a saving to you of from $20.00 to $40.00 
in middlemen’s profits 


We manufacture 


Golden Eagle Buggies 
and sell them “ 
Direct to You at Factory Prices 


Our $49 Buggies 


equal to those sold at retail 
for $75.00 and Guaranteed. 


e arantee 
e delivery. 


Write for Free Catalog 
159 Edgewood Ave. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


We ag pn a every vehicle we 
make to Gr perfect satisfac- 
tion. “an 60 gu 








farms. 





VIRGINIA FARM AND TIMBER LANDS. 


For Sale,—Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $15.00 per ‘acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms and combination 


land in the south. Write for land and timber circular, or call on 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., Real Estate Agents, Chase City, Meck!enburg Co., Virginia. 


We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil, No_better 
! 33 











1 Pitt County 
Grimesland North Carolina 
On Norfolk & Southern Railroad. On Tar river, 


at head of deep water navigation. Healthy lo- 
cation. Prosperous Community. 





7. (iNCORPORATED ) 
ITAL S 


APY bingo re. to school 
BUSI N ESS — ae ae °o oT ent ateclal On 


Farms, town lots and manufacturing sites for | fers of the Leading Business and Shorthand Schools. 


sale, lease or rent. Address 
ALSTON GRIMES 
Grimesland, N.C. 


Address J. H KING. Presiden King’s Business College, 


4 \ Raleigh, N. C..or Char otte, N.C. 
on J. BRY AN GRIMES We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, 
Raleigh, N. C, 





etc., by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











(S EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 





3.C. White and Brown Leg- 
1orns, White Wyandottes, 
3. P. Rocks. Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
snd C. I. Games 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
#1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder it’s free 


“NEVIN POU!.TRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7. Box 46. : Charlotte, N. C. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - - 5c each 


Buff Ply mouth Rock Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs - - $1 00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs - - - $1 00 per 15 


Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 


ders promptly 
INO. C. FOWKE Baldock, S. C. 


SENO A DOLLAR 
FOR THIRTEEN BEST 
Barred P. Rock, Brown Leghorn or R. |. Red Eggs 


This acut rate. Pleaseorder now. Illustrated 
circular free. H. B. Geer, Nashville, Tenn. 


5 WHITE INDIANS FOR SALE. 


The bires that 'ay the year round. and 
the finest bird for tabie use that can 
be raised J. W. LANEY, 
Monroe, N. C. 








Ss CG. — a LEGHORN COcCKERELS 
Fine Laying Breed 


3 mos. 01d $1; 5 mos old $1.50. Exg seein book- 
ed for Spring. $1.50 for 1 


J. C. Williams, - ~ phen N. C. 


POULTRY AT FARMERS’ PRICES! 


To make room I offer year-old Barred Rock hens, 
also tarred R ck and Leghorn pllets at low 
prices. Acme Poultry Farm, Raeford, N. C. 


rou MN GI 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Peaches. Apples. Watermelons, 
Lopes, Berries, and everything in this line to. 
Write them to-day They are 

Hewitt & Company, 
10 E Camden Street 














BALTIMORE. MG, 








All letters to advertisers should 
becarefully addressed [tts im- 
bortant to give the box, street 
number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 





TH. CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


{o the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities. and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in th: 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, th« 
stock raiser the dairyman and general farmer 

The South has quick and cheap rail access t« 
the greatest markets in America, 

The South has seaports and a growing foreigr 
trade Its ports are nearest Europe. the Wes: 
Indies. South America the Panama and the 
Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions «1 
dollars to the 1.700 millions of exports last year 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel good water. svils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country. excellent school facilities anc 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests. veins of coai 
deposits of ore. quarries of marble and stone 
beds of clay and many other minerals ano 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land. to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons. implements. furniture and house- 
hold supplies. and put some money in the bank 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 


of the country for the home-seeker, manv 
acturer, and b man lied by 


“. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Rallwa: 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad 











w THE POULTRY YARD. w 











Seriously, from early youth I have | 
taken an especial interest in the sub- | 
ject of poultry-raising, and so this | 
membership touches a ready sympa- 
thy in my breast. Even as a school-| 
boy, poultry-raising we 
me, and I may say without egotism | 
that as early as the age of seventeen | 
lL was acquainted with all the best | 
and speediest methods of raising 
chickens, from raising them off the 
roost by buring lucifer matches un- 
der their noses down to lifting them 
off a fence on a frosty night by in- 
sinuating the end of a warm board 
under their heels. By the time I 
was twenty years old, I really sup- 
pose I had raised more poultry than 
any one individual in all the section 
round about there. The very chick- 
ens came to know my talent by-and- 
by. The youth of both sexes ceased 
to paw the earth for worms, and old 
roosters that came to crow, ‘‘remain- 
ed to pray,’’ when I passed by. 

Methods Further Explained. 

I have had so much experience in 
the raising of fowls that I cannot but 
think that a few hints from me 
might be useful to the Society. The 
two methods | have already touched 
upon are very simple, and are only 
used in the raising of the commonest 
class of fowls; one is for summer, 
the other for winter. In the one 
case you'start out with a friend along 
about eleven o’clock on a summer’s 
night (not later, because in some 
States—especially in California and 
Oregon—chickens always rouse up 
just at midnight and crow from ten 
to thirty minutes, according to the 
ease or difficulty they experience in 
getting the public waked up), and 
your friend carries with him a sack. 
Arrived at the hen-roost (your neigh- 
bor’s, not your own,) you light a 
match and hold it under first one and 
then another pullett’s nose until they 
are willing to go into that bag with- 
out making any trouble about it. 
You then return home, either taking 
the bag with you or leaving it be- 
hind, according as _ circumstances 
shall dictate. N.B.—I have seen 
the time when it was eligible and 
appropriate to leave the sack behind 
and walk off with considerable ve- 
locity, without ever leaving any word 
where to send it. 

In the case of the other method 
mentioned for raising poultry, your 
friend takes along a covered vessel 
with a charcoal fire in it, and you 
carry a long slender plank. This is 
a frosty night, understand. Arrived 
at the tree, or fence, or other hen- 
roost (your own if you are an idiot), 
you warm the end of your plank in 
your friend’s fire-vessel, and then 
raise it aloft and ease it up gently 
against a slumbering chicken’s foot. 
If the subject of your attentions is a 
true bird, he will infallibly return 
thanks with a sleepy cluck or two, 
and step out and take up quarters on 
the plank, thus becoming so conspic- 
uously accessory before the fact to 
his own murder as to make it a grave 
question in our minds, as it once was 
in the mind of Blackstone, whether 
he is not really and deliberately com- 
mitting suicide in the second degree. 
[But you enter into a contemplation 
of these legal refinements subse- 
quently—not then.] 

Different Methods Required for the 

Shanghai and Black Spanish. 

When you wish to raise a fine, 











{WASHINGTON, D. C. 


How to Raise Poultry. 


Being a Letter Written to a Poultry Society That Had Conferred a Com- 
plimentary Membership U 


pon the Author. 


By Mark Twain. 


ter, you do it with a lasso, just as 
you would a bull. It is because he 
must be choked, and choked effec- 
tually, too. It is the only good, cer- 
tain way, for whenever he mentions 





ested in, the chances are ninety-nine 
in a hundred that he secures some- 
body else’s immediate attention to it 
too, whether it be day or night. 
The Black Spanish is an exceed- 
ingly fine bird and a costly one. 
Thiry-five dollars is the usual figure, 
and fifty a not uncommon price for 
aspecimen. Even its eggs are worth 
from a dollar to a dollar and a half 
a-piece, and yet are so unwholesome 
that the city physician seldom or 
never orders them _ for the work- 
house. Still I have once or twice 
procured as high as a dozen at a 
time for nothing, in the dark of the 
moon. The best way to raise the 
Black Spanish fowl is to go late in 
the evening and raise coop and all. 
The reason I recommend this method 
is, that the birds being so valuable, 
the owners do not permit them to 
roost around promiscuously, but put 
them in a coop as strong as a fire- 
proof safe, and keep it in the kitchen 
at night. The method I speak of is 
not always a bright and satisfying 
success, and yet there are so many 
little articles of vertu about a kitch- 
en, that if you fail on the coop you 
can generally bring away something 
else. I brought away a nice steel 
trap one night, worth ninety cents. 


Further Assistance if Required. 


But what is the use in my pouring 
out my whole intellect on this sub- 
ject? I have shown the Western 
New York Poultry Society that they 
have taken to their bosom a party 
who is not a spring chicken by any 
means, but a man who. knows all 
about poultry, and is just as high up 
in the most efficient methods of rais- 
ing it as the president of the institu- 
tion himself. I thank these gentle- 
men for the honorary membership 
they have conferred upon me, and 
shall stand at all times ready and 
willing to testify my good feeling 
and my official zeal by deeds as well 
as by this hastily penned advice and 
information. Whenever they are 
ready to go to raising poultry, let 
them call for me any evening after 
eleven o’clock, and I shall be on hand 
promptly. 





What is the Best Breed of Layers? 
Messrs. Editors: Please advise 
me as to the best breed of laying 


hens. I want what will lay a large 
healthy egg and never sit. I want 
to know where I can buy such eggs. 

R. L. WOODRUFF. 





Editorial Answer: All the Medi- 
terranean breeds are called non-sit- 
ters, but occasionally hens of these 
breeds get broody. The most pop- 
ular of the Mediterranean breeds are 
the Leghorns; and White Leghorns 
are the most often used on special 
egg ranches. They lay large eggs, 
are easily bred, true to type, and are 
good foragers. But there are drones 
among white Leghorns, just as there 
are among other breeds. A family 
of hens of some of the so-called 
meat breeds might be bred for lay- 
ing, while the Leghorns would not 
be, and that particular family of 
meat chickens might outlay the par- 





large, donkey-voiced Shanghai roos- 


ticular family of the egg _ breed. 








There is no breed that is best under 
all conditions, either for producing 
eggs or meat. After considering 
the breed, also consider the family 
and for what purpose it has been 
bred. Buff Leghorns have some good 
egg records to their credit, also, 
and lay eggs of good size. By con- 
sulting the advertising columns, one 
should easily learn by correspond- 
ence with the breeders individually 
where desirable purchases can be 
made. 








Harness Last 


Wisdom says ‘‘Save the 

harness.’’ Experience 
says ‘‘You can only do 
it by using 


EUREKA 


Harness Oil 


tc keep it always soft and 
liable.” Nothing harmful 
n Eureka Harness Oil. 
Benefits the harness—saves 
money for the owner. 
MADE BY 


STANDARD OIL CO. 





$2.50 to $5.00 4,0".. New and fine seller. 


25 cents forsample to agents, 
L. MEDLIN, Monroe, N. C. (State Manager.) 
P. S. Enclose 2c stamp for instructions, 


-DeLOACH 


Pavires to 200 H. P. 









Steam, ae MILL and Water Power Planers, 
Shingle Mills and Corn Mil's. - 
we ae py FREIGHT. 
for Catalogue. 


DeLOACH MILL Fg CO., Box 263, Bridgeport, Ala. 








Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


‘Practical 





Farming.” 


A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 





REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and ** Practical Farm- 
ing’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25. 








And tron Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 


cooper Bros. 
Raleigh, - - N. C. 





Catalogue free. Wer pay the freight. 
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FRUIT AND TRUCK DEPARTMENT. 





Saving the Fruit. 





Now is the Time for Gathering Apples and the Cellar is the Place to 
j Put Them. 


Some of the friends, far and near, 
are asking various questions, that 
call for this article. 

Any of the fruit that will hang on 
the trees up to October or nearly so 
late, can be kept during winter 
very well. (Pears and peaches are 
kept about like apples.) 


A Cellar is the Thing. 


A cellar is cheaper and better for 
the safe keeping of most of all these 
fruits. Open the cellar during the 
night and let the night air get all 
amongst the fruit, and be sure to 
keep the cellar well closed during 
the day. 

At times we have cool days when 
the cellars may be left open—but I 
rather have only the night air to 
keep the fruit, as the most of such 
things keep better in the dark. If 
paper bags are put around grape 
clusters the grapes will hang on 
much better, and the grapes will 
keep several weeks later. Grapes 
improve by this method and are fine. 


When to Gather Apples. 


Many ask about when to gather 
apples. The fashion is to gather 
winter apples about the time consid- 
erable frost is seen. About the first 
of October is the main time to gather 
our winter apples, here in latitude 
36, but there are conditions to cause 
us to vary about the time. On the 
mountains apples may be gathered 
safely late in October. If we wait 
for October or frost to gather our 
winter fruit we won’t find much of 
it on the trees. If there is plenty 
of room to store the fruit away, we 
may do well to gather a good deal 
before the regular time for gathering 
but if storage room is limited it is 
advisable to let the apples hang on 
the trees rather late, and pick up 
from the ground right often. I 
have read that some have had apples 
to hang on the trees until they get 
too ripe for late keeping, but we have 
no such apples. I can keep any va- 
tieties of our apples better by having 
them to hang on the trees for big 
White frosts. About the finest suc- 
cess that I ever had keeping winter 
apples was with a lot of Bonums 
that I gathered near Pilot Mountain 
in the orchard of Mr. Jas. R. Jones, 
on the 7th of October, and, of course, 
they hung well on the trees and were 
fully ripe. The trees were full when 
I gathered the lot. This season all 
Bonums have fallen off in our sec- 
tion, by the middle of September— 
from the sprayed trees and all. 

The orchards in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains do better, much better, 
for late winter apples, without any 
spraying than we can do with all 
the best of spraying. 

As a rule it is advisable to have 
the fruit to fall so as to lay in the 
Shade as well as possible, and save 
& good deal by picking it up as it 
falls, 

Peavines in the Orchard. 


Peavines are fine for the orchard 
and then when the fruit falls among 
the vines it is more or less protected 
from the sun, and may lay several 
days safely. 

When an orchard is planted, if 
the rOWs can be arranged with the 
One o’clock sun” there will be some 
advantage for having the fruit shad- 
ed on the ground. This by plant- 
ing the trees rather close in the 
Main rows. 


The best situation for an apple 


tree, and helps the fruit to ‘Shang 
on’’, and also helps for shade for the 
fruit when it falls. Also, an advan- 
tage is that the bloom will put out a 
little later to escape frost. 


Experience With Bonums. 


As to the selection of fruit trees, 
the best general rule is to choose a 
variety. I made choice of Bonums, 
mainly eight or ten years ago, while 
being advised to plant a ‘“‘variety”’ 
and now the result is, I will have no 
Bonums—but several hundred bar- 
ren trees. However, we have a fair 
crop of apples mainly on the old 
trees. Pears are scarce this season. 
This article is growing rather lengthy 
and I am not half through, as it 
seems. 
I thank Prof. Massey, and others, 
for kind reference. Too much can’t 
be said in the way of encouraging 
any and all to take care of their 
fruits and vegetables by the very 
simple means, as hinted at above. 
W. F. GRABS. 
Stokes Co., N. C, 





Collards and Turnips Diseased. 


Messrs. Editors: Please tell me 
the cause of my turnips and collards 
rotting. My collards will die in the 
bud. Through the fall and winter 
the leaves look like they were scald- 
ed or had something like rust. It is 
a new garden, having been in use 
only three years. Please tell me 
what the cause is and what to do 
for it. 

MRS. M. M. MELTON. 

Orange, Miss. 





(Answer by Entomologist Glenn W. 
Herrick, Agricultural College, Mis 
sissippi.) ; 

It is a little difficult to tell from 
the description whether the plant: 
are affected with the black rot or 
with the white rust disease. If af- 
fected with the black rot, it will 
probably be best to destroy all cru 
ciferous plants in the garden and 
grow no more there for two or three 
years. Young cabbage plants are 
often infected in the seed bed and 
in this case the soil of the seed bed 
should be changed and a new bed 
made. If the plants are affected with 
the white rust, all mustard plants, 
cabbage, turnips, etc., should be 
burned up and the soil treated to a 
good dressing of lime. All crucifer- 
ous weeds about the garden should 
be destroyed because the rust lives 
in these plants. 





How to Grow Blackberries. 


Messrs. Editors: I see some of 
your readers want to know how to 
grow tame blackberries. I have had 
considerable experience here and in 
Illinois in growing blackberries for 
the market. We have never had any 
kind to give better satisfaction than 
the Lawton and Kittatinny. The 
Lawton is the largest around but not 
so long. Both of them are very fine. 
The Snyder is very prolific, but too 
small and has a little bitter twang 
to it. 

The roots’ should _. be planted 
in. winter months in five-foot rows 
and four feet apart in the rows. 
Just cut up pieces of roots five or six 
inches long, and plant these, or lay 
them down in a furrow and cover 
three or four inches deep; and they 





— is on the shaded side of a house. 
his makes it a little cooler for the 


will soon sprout and come up. Let 
| six or eight canes stand in each hill, 
| and pull or pinch the top at three 
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No tools are so well adapted to their various uses as Keen 
Kutter Tools. Every stroke made with a Keen Kutter counts— 
that is why there are so many in the hands of farmers. No time 
lost from breaking—little from sharpening. 


KEEN KUITER 


Quality Tools 


accomplish the most—in the quickest way—at the least cost. 
Keen Kutter Tools are all guaranteed and all identified by the 
Keen Kutter Trademark. 

The name Keen Kutter a!so includes carpenters’ tools of all 
kinds, such as: Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, Planes, 
Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw-drivers, Files 
and Pliers. Also a full line of Scissors and 
Shears, Pocket-knives, Razors, Table Cutlery, etc. 

Sold for nearly 40 years under this motto: 


The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 


Trademark Registered. E. C. SIMMONS. 


SIMMO 
ee ONS 


KEEN 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 



















AND SAVE OVER HALF ox 


FRUIT TREES © STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Shade Trees Cabbage Plants © Garden Seed 

Hedge Plants Ornamental Shrubs Flower Seed 

Bulbs Grape Vines Evergreens Roses 
Improved Breeds of Chickens and Eggs 


Only strictly first-class stock shipped. 
Write for free catalogue E. 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Kittrell, N.C. 





feet high. This will cause them to Remember that all blackberries 
branch out. These branches should|and berries and raspberries bear one 
be pruned back to ten or fourteen|crop and then die, as far as their 
inches in early spring. I would not|canes are concerned; but in the 
stake or tie them, as it causes them|meantime they put out new canes 
to be too shady and soft. There|from the roots every spring, to make 
will not be more than two to four|/a crop the next year. 


canes come up the first year, but af- de W. DAY. 
ter that some new canes and all old —_ 
canes that have borne a crop will! Editorial Comment: Mr. Day is 


have to be cleared out. an eminently practical man of ex- 

After a while you will have a con-| perience, and can be depended on to 
tinuous row all along one way; but! write straight. This is especially 
keep well cultivated after they begin|important in the present case, be- 
to bear, to keep them in rows and|cause blackberries are so_ easily 
to give strong vigorous canes for|grown and in the South are grown 
another year. Hvery two or three|so rarely. They bear so abundantly 
years it is best to plant a new patch,|/and the fruit is so wholesome that 
as weeds and clovers soon take the | it is a pity growing them is not more 
old ones. ; common. 

I prefer young (last year’s) roots | ——— 
to plant. You can tell them by | To Keep Worms From Fruit. 
their looks. They look slick and| Messrs. Editors: I will say to W. 
yellowish. The two- and three-year-| H. B., always dry and put up some 
old roots look black and hard. | china leaves with your fruit, and you 

My father once picked over a hun-| will never be bothered with worms. 
dred twenty-four-quart crates of| Dry the leaves along with the fruit. 
blackberries off four hundred hills | G. W. MEREDITH. 
at about three years’ growth. | Dubberly, La. 
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How to Get Good Crops on Poor 
Hilt Land. 


First, Improve Your Land—You C 
and Other Legumes and the Prc 


Messrs. Editors: Poor hill land— | 
what does such soil lack? Former 
owners worked it until it would not 
yield a paying crop of anything. Such 
land needs three things. They are: 
(1) Humus, (2) nitrogen, (3) phos- 
phorous. 


Vetch is a Good Humus-Maker. 


How shall we get humus? Shall 
we haul leaves from the woods? No, 
there is an easier and better way. 
That is, to grow it on the land and 
plow it under. Many crops are suit- 
able for this purpose. By a proper 
and continued use of them, so much 
vegetable matter may be put in the 
soil that it is like new land in this 
respect. Probably no crop is better 
to use than vetch to get humus. One 
thing to be remembered in its favor 
is, the time of year it matures. Sown 
in the fall, it grows in winter and 
spring. Between May 15th and June 
15th it may, in North Mississippi, be 
plowed under after it is cut into 
short pieces by a disc harrow. By 
plowing the land in beds about five 
feet wide and breaking deep, the 
soil will be moist and mellow the re- 
mainder of the season. The plant- 
ing should be done in the middle fur- 
row. As cultivation ensues, these 
deep middles are filled up; and the 
corn, standing deep in the ground, 
does not dry out. There should be 
one plowing with some deep-running 
cultivator. Then two more workings, 
shallow. These may be given with 
some form of cultivating harrow. 
Then the land is about level. 


And Vetch Will Get Your Nitrogen 
Free, 


How shall we get the needed ni-| 
trogen? Shall we buy nitrate of so-| 
da, or cottonseed meal, or something 
of the kind? We want a way that 
is both effective and cheap. Let ts| 
get some of the great forces of na- 
ture to work for us. Let us grow a 
leguminous crop. It is all the better 
if the same crop which supplies hu- 
mus will gather nitrogen also. Here 
again the vetch will serve us. Other 
crops might do. One of these is cow- 
peas. But as this crop requires sum- 
mer weather, you cannot grow cow- 
peas and follow them the same sea- 
son with corn. It may be necessary 
to inoculate the soil with the proper 
bacteria for the first crop of vetch. 
Also the vetch land should have a 
dressing of phosphate. It does not | 
require a great deal. One or two| 
hundred pounds to the acre will help | 
it greatly. So we get two of the| 
things needed for our corn—humus | 
and nitrogen. 





How to Get the Third Thing Needful. 


But will these two. things be 
enough? No. I have noticed that 
sometimes there are tall, rank corn 
stalks and leaves, but many small 
ears. Sometimes there are not grains 
enough to cover the cob entirely. I 
have learned from The Progressive 
Farmer that no plant can produce 
its seed without phosphorus. Also 
that while there is always some phos- 
phorus in all soils, it is the element 
in which our land is generally most 
deficient. 


So, in order to use to advantage the 
potash in the soil and the humus 
which the vetch supplies and the 
nitrogen which it gathers, we must 
supply phosphorus. To supply this 
in a form that is at once available, 
we have to buy acid phosphate. If 
there is plenty of humus and nitro- 
gen in the soil, the expense of buying 
the acid phosphate will be several 


| other crop that will mature after the 


/a plan, however, since they will have 


| Taw rock, if very finely ground, does 
|;not have to be treated with acid. 





an do it at Small Cost With Vetch 
per Fertilizing and Rotation. 


times repaid by the increased yield. 
By a judicious use of vetch and acid 
phosphate, with thorogh prepara- 
tion of the land and adequate culti- 
vation of the crop, corn may be prof- 
itably grown on dry, worn-out hill 
land. The same may be said of grow- 
ing sorghum, sweet potatoes, or any 


time to plow under the vetch. 
J. Ay P. 

Lee Co., Miss. 

Editorial Comment: The plan 
suggested for improving poor. soil so 
that it will make a good crop of corn 
is cheap and sure. Those who want 
immediate results may not like such 


to wait a good part of a year before 
they get returns in the form of a 
cash crop from the _ soil-improving 
crop grown. Still, the method advo- 
cated remains good farming. 


& 


There is one excellent idea that 
has not been dwelt on; and that is 
that after the land has been well sup- 
plied with rotting organic matter, the 
necessary phosphorus can be got ina 
much cheaper form. It is customary 
to use acid phosphate, because land 
that does not have a good supply of 
rotting matter in it cannot make 
usable plant food out of the raw 
rock phosphate, and for that reason 
the rock must be treated with acid 
to make it available. But as soon as 
there is abundant rotting organic 
matter (which the soil-improving 
crops will supply) in the soil, the 


since the rotting organic matter 
changes its nature similarly to the 
action of the acid that helps form 
acid phosphate. The importance of 
being able to use the raw (non-aci- 
dulated) rock phosphate is that its 
cost is only about one-fourth that of 
acid phosphate. 


& 


The total good derived from the 
use of manure and soil-improving 
crops then, is that the rotting organ- 
ic matter furnishes humus with its 
nitrogen and control of water in the 
soil and finally makes it practical to 
use a form of phosphate that costs 
only about one-fourth of what acid 
phosphate will cost. It comes very 
near making every well-managed 
farm its own fertilizer factory. We 
should not forget that the vetch 
growing on land in winter will catch 
plant food that might be lost and 
will also keep the land from washing 
during winter rains. 





Cowpea Book Free. 


There are many perhaps who do 
|not preserve the information from 
| time to time in these columns about 
| cowpeas who would be interested and 
| benefitted by sending for a small 
| booklet issued by the Chattanooga 
| Implement & Mfg. Co., of Chatta- 
| nooga, Tenn., entitled ‘“Cowpeas and 
|the Royal Huller.’ It is mailed free 
| upon request, and contains much that 
every farmer should know. If you 
grow cowpeas write for it today. 


| 


| 
| 





| The man whoze ambishun is sim- 
ply to live iz ov no more importanse 
in this world than an extra rat iz.— 
| Fon Billings. 





Truth iz like the burrdocks on the 
| end ov a cow’s tail—the more she 
shakes them oph, the less she gits 
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“Enterprise”? Meat and Food Choppers cut the meat 
with a revolving steel knife against a perforated 
steel cutting plate without tearing or crushing. - 
Easily cleaned. Practically unbreakable, 
and will last for years. 

The No. 5 *‘ Enterprise’? Chopper 
costs only $1.75. No, 10. shown in 
cut, $2.50, They are standard family "gy 
sizes, and notonly save half the work > 
at butchering time, but are useful in 
the kitchen every day in the year. “4 

Made in 45 sizes and styles for Hand, Steam an 
tric Power. We also make cheaper Food Choppers, but 
recommend the above for the reasons given. Illustrated 
catalog free. Sold at Hardware and General Stores, etc. ¢ 


Br 
es 
i. 





Lessens the labor at butchering time. No. 25—4 quart 
Sausage Two machines in one. Well made and Japanned 
does its work quickly and surely. Cyl- Price 85.50 ° 
inder is bored true and plate fits accur- 4 sizes 
Stu ffer ately. Pressure cannot cause meatto rise Tinned and 
above the plate. The Patented Corru- Japanned 
and gated spout prevents air from entering 
casing, ensuring perfect filling and pre- 
servation of sausage. 
La rd Machine can be changed into a Lard 
Press in a minute’s time. Can also be 
J used as a Fruit Press, 
ress Your dealer should be abletosupply you ¢ 


with the * Enterprise” Sausage Stuffer and 


Lard Press. Ifnot, order direct of makers, 


ENTERPRI 


The **Enterprise”’ Bone, Shell and Corn Mill is 
Bone a good, general mill for farmers, poultrymen, ete., 
5 and for compactness, strength and durability is 
unexcelled. Handy for grinding poultry food and 
Sh j I making bone meal fertilizer. Mill shown in cut$8.50, 
e weight 60 lbs., grinds 1’4 bu. corn per hour. Look for 
the name ** Enterprise’? on the machine you buy. 
Grind up dry bones, oyster and other shells, corn, 
a nd etc., for your hens and watch results, 

Other famous ** Enterprise” household special- 
ties are: Coffee Mills; Raisin Seeders; Fruit, Wine 
Corn and Jelly Presses; Cherry Stoners; Cold Handle 
Sad Irons, Ete., Ete. 

. Sold at Hardware and General Stores, etc. ~ 
Ni q il Write for ‘‘The Enterprising Housekeeper,” a book 
of 200 choice recipes and kitchen helps. Free on request. 













































The Cantona 
Stalk Cutter 
is a simple 
and extra 
strong stalk 
cutter, an ab- 
solute necess 
ity on all corm 
farms, and ; 
will pay for it- 
self in time 
saved ina 
short time. 
The only Stalk Cutter made having a eushion spring on the hitch which ab- 
sorbs all jarring between the team and the implement, and also makes it much easier for 
the driver, This feature alone makes it worth 50 per cent more than any other stalk cut 
ter made. The hitch is on the lower frame, giving alow direct pull, lightening the 
draft, and relieving the horses of neck weight. Cylinder heads have shoulders for blades 
to rest against, and they cannot work loose. The drag hooks rake the stalks in line, an 
knives strike the stalks with a downward stroke. A steel hood and foot platform 


protect the driver. The shaft does not extend through the cylinder, and trash can- 
not clog the machine, 


BAILEY SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc., Agents, 


Washington, N.C. 
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)urBigNew1908CATALOG. 


Largest Vehicle Catalog ever published in South. Describes and 
rices, greatest variety high-clas Southern style Runabouts, Buggies, 
urreys, Wagons and Harnessever shown. Sent Free, Our plan of selling 
direct from factory savesagents’ and dealers’ prfits of 30 to50 per ct. 


















































That is our proposition. Our vehicles are strictly as 
represented. Our Big New Catalog is full of vehicle 
information. Send for it now, itis 


FREE. 
3 MALSBY, SHIPP & CO., Dept. 4 41S Forsyth. St. Atlanta, Ga. 

















|rid ov them.—Josh Billings. 





When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 








